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A Call to the People | 


ea NEW spirit of liberalism is abroad among 
ral the churches of our free fellowship. The 

old task, of combating the creeds of the 
past, is accomplished. A new task, of promoting 
tolerance and freedom and wisdom ina world which 
is fast breaking the bonds of intolerance and repres- 
sion and folly, is upon us. The world wants toler- 
ance to sweeten the intolerance of conservative and 
reformer alike; and courage to try new experiments 
in civilization; and wisdom to choose what is eternal 
from among the many temporal measures that are 
being proposed these days for the social and indus- 
trial salvation of the world. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible a1 containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for six. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


UNDERSTANDING THE FRENCH 


T is easy to criticise the French. It is hard to 
put ourselves in their places. 

What they are doing in mobbing tourists is 
foolish and wicked. What they are thinking about us 
is unjust. And yet we are in a position where we 
ought to show the greatest possible forbearance and 
kindness. 

To begin with, the people responsible for the dem- 
onstrations feel the pinch of the financial crisis more 
than any one else. They are plain people with fixed 
incomes which do not go up as the purchasing power of 
their money goes down. Many of them are chauffeurs, 
small tradesmen, laborers, who are compelled to go 
without butter, wear worn-out shoes and forego usual 
summer outings. Some one has told them that the 
trouble is due to the fact that the United States has 
practically all the money in the world, and they be- 
lieve it. Poor deluded children that they are! They 
do not know economics. All they know is that they 
suffer and we are to blame. 

There is enough truth in the assertion of our 
blame to make us walk circumspectly and speak 
gently. For the truth that there is in it we are only 
partly to blame. French politicians, French inability 
to face facts, French procrastination, French military 
policy, French financial policy—all are to blame. 
Germany is to blame. Even Britain is to blame, 
generous and considerate as she has been to her old 
ally. The world situation is to blame. 

Then when the settlements arranged are pending 
and the france is going down, our tourists flock to 
France to speculate in the money, to buy champagne, 
truffles and fove gras for little or nothing. Some of 
them in loud voices talk about God’s country and the 
money with the eagle on it as the only sound money 
there is. Some take the poor forlorn francs and paste 
the bills on their cameras, suit-cases and trunks— 
exhibiting five-france bills which ought to be worth a 
dollar which they bought for ten cents. 

More damage often is done by small things than 
by big things. 

We are for an entirely different debt settlement 
from the one we have made. But that is not the ques- 
tion now. The big question is whether we can be big 
enough to return good for evil, perform little acts of 
sympathy and understanding, keep ourselves in a 


state of mind to see France at its best and not at 
its worst, and help on the day of a better friendship 
than any we have yet known. 

* * 


THE BEECH TREE 

N his interesting series, ‘“Abloom in New England,” 
published daily in the Boston Globe, John H. Lovell 
writes of “the beech tree.”’ To many a man 
sweltering in offices such an article brings visions of 
“far away and long ago.”’ The beech is one of the 
trees known both north and south. Mr. Lovell calls 
it “stately,” and says “its smooth, light gray bark 
and symmetrical crown of blue-green foliage readily 
distinguish it from all other forest trees.’”” Ornamental 

beeches, some with purple leaves, adorn our lawns. 

It is famous as firewood, and because it lasts 
well in water or under ground is sought by farmers 
for fence posts, and used around dams and dikes. 

Boys and squirrels love the beech best because of 
the little triangular, sharp-sided beechnuts—known 
as “beech mast.’”’ Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘In times of famine 
beech mast has been used by human beings for food. 
In autumn the tree yields an abundant supply of 
food to deer and also to pigs, which are turned into 
beech woods. In France the nuts are used for feeding 
domestic poultry. An oil is extracted from them 
which in some European countries is used as a sub- 
stitute for butter.”’ 

There may be sweeter nuts than beechnuts, 
but not as by fond recollection we eat them once 
more. Children of to-day have been heard to call 
them “‘tasteless,”’ and complain of the effort involved 
in getting enough of the tiny nuts to make a mouthful. 
Brought up on unlimited shelled pecans, almonds, 
peanuts, and strange nuts from the Orient, the greedy 
little monsters are satiated. They miss some of the 
rich memories of life. In the crisp days of late autumn 
when the frosts have done their work, the country 
children of long ago at least scratched around among 
the dry leaves like little towhees and found the de- 
licious fruit of the beech. Some put them in salt 
sacks and hoarded them like chipmunks for the winter. 
Gathering beechnuts gave children first lessons in that 
elemental truth of harvesting so essential for the life 
of mankind. 

Pork from pigs fattened on beechnuts is believed 
to have a superior flavor, and one concern in New York 
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State has grown from nothing to great wealth by ex- 
ploiting the trade mark ‘‘Beechnut Bacon” and living 
up to the ideal assumed. : 

Life would be richer for all of us if we would 
read articles like those of Mr. Lovell, observe the 
beech with care when we get to the parks or forests or 
arboretums where it grows, learn to recognize it in- 
stantly, rejoice in its beauty, and perchance now and 
then lie on the ground beneath its thick foliage, among 
the strange and beautiful ‘beech drops” which grow 
only in its shade, and feel our kinship with the tree 
that is for the century, with the little plant that is for 
an hour, with the earth which feeds them both, and 
with the heaven which arches impartially over all. 

* x 


MAY WE BE AS CONSECRATED 


NE of the best of Mr. Cotton’s articles on “Re- 
ligious Leaders,” appears in this issue of the 
Leader. It is on the Rev. Jasper C. Massee, 

D. D., minister of Tremont Temple. 

Some time ago we learned that one could not dis- 
miss Dr. Massee with a phrase, especially if that 
phrase were not complimentary. Too many stories 
were floating around which illustrated his sincerity, 
kindness, devotion. Young and obscure ministers 
in doubt or trouble seemed to have a way of finding 
the door to his study, and the famous pastor seemed to 
have time to talk things through with them and then 
kneel down with them in prayer. 

Universalists have no disposition to minimize his 
faith. As represented in this article, it is faith in a 
supernatural Christ, the virgin birth, vicarious death 
and promised second coming. What Universalists 
see in these phrases is that here is a man who believes 
that the Creator of the universe is everlastingly plan- 
ning for the universe and seeking man, that He has 
provided ways to make His Presence felt and recog- 
nized and has-set into operation forces man can employ 
to achieve perfection. 

Nor do Universalists fail to see in Dr. Massee the 
beautiful spirit of dedication to Christ, which Mr. 
Cotton describes. 

A paragraph of the interview, however, demands 
a word of comment: 


“Please describe definitely what is the matter with 
liberalism. Readers of this interview, by this time, 
probably will be interested.” 

“Tt has no Cross,” he replied, “no substitutionary 
atonement; and in the whole liberal program I find no- 
where a place for the Holy Spirit. It has nothing but a 
natural life—a naturalistic philosophy. You see, this 
world is so full of trouble—the fact of sin, suffering, in- 
justice, is so evident—that mankind must have some 
definite way of escape. We say he finds it through 
confession of Christ and belief in the atonement made 
on Calvary. Liberalism has nothing to offer needy men 
who come seeking salvation.” 


What this means, in substance, is that liberals 
have no God who knows, cares, loves, seeks, helps. 
In other words, in order to be a God who knows, 
cares, loves, seeks, helps, God has to be one who made 
the earth in six days of twenty-four hours each, created 
a race which wrecked itself, put itself under a general 
condemnation, and had to be redeemed by God Himself 
shedding His blood. Isn’t that rather limiting the 


Divine Omnipotence? Isn’t it something of an as- 
sumption that there can be no sense of Divine Com- 
panionship, of the indwelling of a Holy Spirit of for- 
giveness, of healing, if one does not come under the 
blood in Dr. Massee’s way? Long before Dr. Massee’s 
elaborate scheme was devised men seemed to have 
that greatest of experiences. One of them wrote, 
“Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all 
thy diseases, who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion.’’ And ever since all these essentials of Calvinism 
were hammered into their iron frame, men have ap- 
peared who have had what seemed to be a noble re- 
ligious experience entirely independent of any belief 
in these essentials. They have done justly, loved 
mercy, walked humbly with God. 

They have used in faith the sublime prayer Jesus 
taught them and measurably, at least, lived up to the 
perfect example he set. 

We admit freely that there are extreme liberals 
who take so fully the Divine injunction, ‘““Work out 
your own salvation,” that they seem to deny and ac- 
tually do deny that any other power worketh in them, 
but the great strength of liberalism as a whole is the 
unswerving conviction that it is a Limitless God who 
worketh in them, a Heavenly Father, a Holy Spirit of 
Love. 

We might retort that fundamentalism has no 
Holy Spirit because fundamentalism closes all the 
doors but one, but we prefer to believe that the one 
door—though it leads through a long series of ante- 
chambers and passages marked ‘“‘private’’—does in 
reality lead most of them to a noble religious experi- 
ence. 

Though we are confident that the direct way of 
access to God that the historic Jesus found is infinitely 
the best way, that all this blood business and all these 
wretched infallibilities harm the cause of pure re- 
ligion, we may well pray that we may be as clear and 
devoted in teaching and exemplifying our faith as the 
great pastor of Tremont Temple. 

* * 


BOORISHNESS IN STATESMEN 


HE interview given out by Senator Borah on 
the debt settlements and published in the Sun- 
day papers July 25 is unworthy of that states- 

man. In it he descends to the lowest depths of sar- 
casm and manifests a bitterness which will do harm. 

Senator Borah was not speaking as a private 
citizen, or even as a Senator. He was speaking as 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. He openly charged Great Britain with carry- 
ing on a campaign to cancel debts, and as misrepre- 
senting the attitude of the United States about the 
debts. 

The worst feature of his interview was that he did 
not take pains to observe some of the courtesies which 
govern in the conversation of gentlemen. 

Boorishness is never a virtue. In international 
affairs it comes near being a crime. Senator Borah is 
a strong opponent of most of the projects toimprove 
relations between nations, largely on the ground that 
the only effective thing is to outlaw war and end it for- 
ever. 

That is a high and noble object with which we 
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are in complete sympathy—even though we also favor 
the less thoroughgoing measures which Senator Borah 
opposes. 

But Senator Borah ought to realize that we can 
get nowhere on the road to peace unless the individual 
men living in little houses by the side of the road 
and occupying seats of power at the turns of the road 
stop sniping at neighbors and show some elemental 
friendliness in their own lives. 

* * 


WAR IN MEXICO 


HE situation in Mexico is confusing. Alternate- 
T ly lovers of liberty sympathize with the Govern- 

ment and with the church. 

The governmental regulations are drastic, and 
destroy religious freedom as we understand it. 

The hoary evils at which these regulations are 
aimed are strong and well entrenched. 

The Calles Government attempts to tell the 
Catholic Church who shall minister in its pulpits and 
carry on its work, a proposition no church can admit 
for a moment. 

In justification the Government pleads inter- 
ference by the Pope of Rome, his archbishops, 
bishops and other clergy, in the political affairs of 
Mexico. 

There is little question among students of history 
as to the attitude of the Catholic Church in Mexican 
politics. Always it has been on the side of the dicta- 
tor, or strong man. It has used its great influence for 
what it terms ‘law and order,”’ but which in fact has 
been oligarchy, monarchy, or class rule. Always it 
has helped snuff out, and often ruthlessly, the sporadic 
movements for democracy. 

On the other hand, paternal and autocratic 
though it has been, it has served sincerely according to 
its lights the masses of the people, offering to millions 
of half-civilized people their only contact with faith, 
hope and Christian love. 

The administration of Calles which has come 
into power to end civil war, to emancipate the masses, 
to promote free schools, to advance science, to improve 
the condition of labor, to develop scientific agriculture, 
has come into a direct head-on collision with another 
government of the country not accustomed to be 
interfered with in any way. 

So serious is the conflict that civil war is threat- 
ened. It is the old struggle, the ban of the empire 
versus the interdict of the Pope. 

Both parties are right; both are wrong. 

One thing for us to do as a nation is to keep out 
of it and to let Mexico settle the matter. 

Another thing we can do is to read the history and 
keep ourselves informed from day to day. 

Utterances like those of Cardinal O’Connell in 
his pulpit last Sunday, for example, show us some- 
thing of the nature of the struggle. Speaking of the 
government of Mexico he said: “‘After all, their action 
is logical enough. They know very well that the 
Catholic Church, her bishops, priests and people, 
have been and still are the most powerful bulwark 
against rapine, robbery and anarchy, which, say 
what they will, is the real spirit animating those now 
in possession of governmental office in Mexico.” 


An ecclesiastical hierarchy which can see nothing 
in the Calles Government but a gang of robbers has 
not the vision necessary to govern itself. 

For the magnificent Catholic organization 
stretching around the world, for the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of its clergy, for the piety of its people, we 
have warm admiration. Catholic friénds we cherish 
as among our truest friends. Indiscriminate attacks 
on Catholics we resent and repudiate. We know that 
the Catholic Church has changed and is changing in 
every civilized country of the world. 

The thing we would like to see in Mexico is for 
the hierarchy to get out of politics and for the Govern- 
ment to rescind the orders which hamper ecclesiastical 
freedom. 

* * 


NORWOOD OF CITY TEMPLE 

ECAUSE of the great reputation of the City 

Temple, London, Americans always have been 
interested in its ministers. In the fifty years 
of its history it has had only four—Joseph Parker, 
1874-1902, R. J. Campbell, 1903-1915, Joseph Fort 
Newton, 1917-1919, and Frederick William Norwood. 

In a recent issue of the Churchman, New York, 
there is an interesting interview with Frederick 
William Norwood by Albert Dawson, a veteran British 
journalist. 

Dr. Norwood is now in the United States and 
preached in the First Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 18. July 22-23 he was at Lake 
Chautauqua, July 25 in Detroit and after August 1 
will be in Canada for a six weeks’ period. 

The story which Norwood told Dawson about 
his going into the ministry and about his call to City 
Temple is fascinating. Norwood was brought up a 
Methodist, became a Baptist by conviction, was 
educated and trained for the ministry in a Presbyterian 
college, and is now pastor of a Congregational church. 

Dr. Newton has often told the story of the re- 
markable impression which Norwood made at a pub- 
lic meeting in England after the war, and about how 
he came to invite him to speak in City Temple. 

Mr. Dawson says: ‘‘During Dr. Norwood’s minis- 
try the church membership at City Temple has 
doubled; on Sundays the building is well filled in the 
morning, and in the evening is crowded to overflow- 
ing. Some of us much regret that Dr. Norwood has 
not seen his way to maintain the Thursday morning 
service, which used to be so strong a feature of the 
City Temple ministry. The finances of the church 
have considerably improved, the introduction of the 
‘envelope’ or ‘self-assessment’ method has helped in 
this.” 

Next October Dr. Norwood will leave his pulpit 
for six months, except for one Sunday each month, 
and devote his strength to a six months’ campaign 
for the promotion of world peace, under the auspices 
of the League of Nations Union. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has expressed his willingness that the 
Anglican cathedrals and churches should be open to 
him. The campaign is being financed by the League 
of Nations Union. During his three months, July, 
August and September, in the United States and 
Canada he will speak on behalf of the same cause. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXXVII_ Governor’s Day at Camp Devens 


Johannes 


BROILING hot day in Boston—91 degrees 
in the shade—the hottest of the season so 
far! People who meditate about such 
things beginning to wilt! Promise of an 
equally hot day on the morrow provided thunder 
storms do not send the mercury down! The General 
Superintendent telephones to Universalist Head- 
quarters the news that “to-morrow” will be Gover- 
nor’s Day at Camp Devens, and everybody is invited 
to go! Chaplain Roger F. Etz of the regiment now 
in camp, General Secretary of the Universalist Con- 
vention, will be the host. 

This is that aforesaid “to-morrow.” I have 
been and seen and conquered (the obstacles to going). 

What were those obstacles? Heat. Work. 
Disinclination. Invitations to pacifists to go in a 
body. A consciousness that I don’t belong in either 
camp—Camp Devens or Camp Pacifism. 

Not only was it hot, but it was the hottest July 
21 on record in Boston—98 by the official thermometer 
for four hours—102 in one of the wards of the infir- 
mary at the camp. And to-day we went up to 103 
degrees at the Weather Bureau, with an average for 
the day the highest ever known. 

The General Superintendent invited me to go 
in his motor, but I was detained, and therefore took 
the 1.30 p. m. train from the North Station for Ayer, 
a run of thirty-six miles. 

The train was hot. and crowded. It stopped at 
every station. I was jammed against the window on 
the sunny side by a large woman sitting with me. 
I was poked on the knees by an umbrella and parasol 
which a large woman directly in front kept shoving 
through the crack in the seat. My large lady had a 
large box which kept falling on my feet. 

With grim irony the words of the poster adver- 
tising special rates came back to me: ‘Leave your 
automobile at home and experience that satisfaction 
of riding—minus the hot, dusty, slow moving, con- 
gested traffic.” 

Captain Roger Frederick Etz of the 182d, alias 
the Rev. Roger F. Etz, General Secretary, in undress 
uniform, the Rey. John Smith Lowe, D. D., General 
Superintendent, also in undress uniform but. still 
maintaining a collar, John Lowe, Jr., and Mrs. Lowe 
met me at the station with the Lowe Wills St. Claire, 
and we started for the camp. 

Camp Devens, about a mile out of Ayer, is one 
of the war training camps, set down on high ground 
in a semi-wilderness and supplied with barracks which 
amply provide for the 6,400 men and 1,000 horses 
ofthe ves 

“Y.D.,” let me say for the benefit of those born 
since the war, stands for Yankee Division. This 
famous New England division, the 26th, commanded 
for the greater part of the war by General Clarence 
Edwards, was a storm center. It has a fine record, 
and Edwards is a high grade regular army officer, 
but Pershing considered it his duty to relieve him at 


a critical juncture in the war, and the Y. D. never 
quite forgave Pershing for it. 

For me the Camp had associations also. My 
brother, a colonel in the regulars, trained troops 
there for the World War. My cousin, a private in the 
volunteers, went there to be trained. 

By the time we reached the Camp—around 3 
p. m.—we found the main road blocked by the troops 
marching to their positions on the parade ground. 
It seemed like old times to have to wait. Great 
clouds of dust blew down on us and we closed the 
windows of the beautiful car. The sun beat in piti- 
lessly. But I wouldn’t have missed this part of it. 
The dusty roads, the troops moving into action, the 
views of marching men curving around turns, moving 
up little hills, half disappearing behind bushes, re- 
appearing farther on, were much more impressive to 
me than the parade. They simulated the real thing. 
The men were not self-conscious, not on exhibition. 
They were getting there efficiently, in good order, 
but not with that super-refinement of appearance 
seen on parade grounds but seldom seen in a war 
zone. KEtz said: “It makes me think of driving a 
truck in a convoy, overseas—25th in line waiting for 
an army to pass and eating dust meanwhile.” 

Finally Captain Etz thought of another way 
around, and we turned back, made the circuit of the 
Camp and reached the reviewing stand. We placed 
the lady in the staff car and we men sought shelter 
on the shady side of one of the barracks. This was 
the choice spot of the grounds. The sun did not 
reach us and what breeze there was fanned our fevered 
brows. A dog came to pay his respects, a pony teth- 
ered there nosed us, little Myrtle in pink calico dress 
came to put some embarrassing questions, but it was 
a comparatively restful spot in a red-hot camp. 

As a part of the scheme of national defense, there 
are Reserve Officers Training Camps, Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps and National Guard Training 
Camps. The R. O. T. C. for Camp Devens, with 125 
officers, has been in operation this summer since 
June 15. The C. M. T. C. for Camp Devens begins 
Aug. 1. The Massachusetts National Guard the 
day we were there were just completing their annual 
two weeks at the camp. Tuesday of this last week 
they paraded for the British Ambassador, Wednesday 
they paraded for the Governor and for five thousand 
other visitors. The day following our visit Hanford 
MacNider, the Assistant Secretary of War, made 
an official visit, and the 6,400: men and 1,000 horses 
again shed not their blood but their gallons and 
hogsheads of perspiration for the glory of the cause. 

On the day the British Ambassador was in 
camp another delegation was received which was re- 
garded with some curiosity. Chaplain Partridge of 
the 102d Regiment wrote to the newspapers inviting | 
“pacifists” to visit the camp. Some fifteen or twenty | 
appeared, and Lieutenant Colonel Comerais escorted | 
them about., The officers made an honest attempt to 
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state their position. The pacifists made an honest 
attempt to get the facts. One incident was being 
repeated the day of our visit. A pacifist said to the 
officer: ““Don’t you think this kind of business makes 
men want war?” The officer replied: ““Do you think 
men are fools? Look at the weight they carry. 
Think of this hot day. Put it to yourself if packing 
that kind of a load around in this intense heat will 
make men want to take that kind of a job on months 
atatime. No, it doesn’t make men want war.”’ 

The booming of the guns firing the Governor’s 
salute told us that the Chief Executive of the Com- 
monwealth had arrived. Preceded by an escort of 
mounted military police his big car drove up. Im- 
maculate in black afternoon coat and high silk hat, 
the Governor took his place out on the field. With 
him were several congressmen, a congresswoman, 
a general or two, mayors of surrounding towns and 
other officials. Major General Edward L. Logan 
mounted his horse, called out the command for 
troops to pass in review, bands began to play, and the 
march was on. 

We watched it for an hour—infantry, signalmen, 
artillery, transport, ambulances, and tanks. The 
little breeze swept the clouds of dust down the field 
—most of it missing us but not His Excellency. He 
had the full benefit of all the hardships of war that 
were present. As Commander in Chief of the Guard 
he probably felt glad to share to some extent what 
the men were suffering. They made a fine appear- 
ance, showed good training, moved past in splendid 
order, and doubtless thanked God fervently as they 
moved off the field. Only two succumbed and had to 
be carried away, but watchful officers excused several 
others who showed signs of caving in. After about 
an hour we fell out—the parade at that time almost 
over—and sought the shade and cooling drinks of 
Captain Etz’s quarters. 

The Camp this year has had its casualties. An 
experienced artillery officer was blown to pieces hand- 
ling bombs. A damp fuse, a delayed discharge, a 
twenty-minute wait, a bomb finally picked up, brought 
back, and laid down, an explosion, several wounded 
and a gallant gentleman dead in the line of duty. 

Another casualty was inexplicable. A private 
arose in the night and fell on his bayonet and was 
killed. 

“And what have you been doing?” I asked Cap- 
tain Etz, who is chaplain of the 182d. ‘Organizing 
sports, talking to men, preaching the word of God,” 
he promptly replied. Just then his Colonel came 
along and we were presented—Colonel Gray, of Med- 
ford Hillside, an able and popular officer. Although 
Colonel Gray is of a different church he seems to ap- 
preciate highly the services of Chaplain Etz. It is 
a fine thing to have a chance to meet and influence 
so many men. It is also a fine thing to be willing to 
take about the only two weeks vacation he can get 
and use it in this important service. 

“Just what is the feeling here?” I asked the Chap- 

“‘Are the officers militarists?” ‘Not at all,” 
he said. ‘I don’t know any that want war.” “But 
here is a harder question,’ I went on. “Are there 
many that discriminate between the people that op- 
pose the things they advocate? If a man opposes 
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one plank in the program of national defense are 
they not inclined to call him a pacifist?’”’ ‘‘Not all, 
but some,” Etz replied. ‘That is a general tendency, 
isn’t it? Do most people make fine distinctions?” 

But it is that continual exercise of judgment, 
that continual making of distinctions, which is so 
important in legislation relating to national defense 
and everything else. 

If army and navy heads come to Congress for a 
billion dollars it is important that a group of patriotic 
men not directly concerned with army or navy affairs 
should pass on the questions involved, ask why they 
need this million, that million, cut this out, prune 
that down, and decide what we ought to have and 
what we can afford. 

If a group of men in the War Department set to 
work aggressively to extend military training in the 
schools and colleges of the country, it is a useful 
thing to have fathers and mothers interested enough 
to examine the proposition, pass on the compulsory 
feature of the training, examine the question whether 
it is not time enough to begin with boys of college age 
and not drag in the high schools. 

All professions have the limitations and tempta- 
tions of their calling, but the true military mind is 
one of the hardest to get along with. It is irascible, 
intolerant, dogmatic. Any appropriation proposed 
is a good appropriation. Any opposition encountered 
is ignorant, political or disloyal. Anybody not for 
the whole program is a ““d—d pacifist.’ 

Nor is the closed non-military mind any better. 
To it our whole army and navy are made up of people 
who would take away our liberties if they got a chance, 
who want war for the glory of it, who can not see 
things from the civilian standpoint. 

The fact is that there are many kinds of minds 
everywhere—in the army and out of it. The army 
has its choleric old gentlemen, mainly retired, who 
think principally by banging the table with their 
fists. And it has its scholars, its statesmen, its men of 
deep insight and tolerance. The peace movement 
has its rabid fanatics, and it has its geniuses, its heroes 
and its martrys. 

Personally I think we have to have an army and 
a navy as things are now, and also a scheme of na- 
_tional defense. But I am against enlarging and ex- 
tending our military and naval establishments, and 
heart and soul for disarmament by joint agreement 
with other nations. 

Also I am for building up international agencies 
which eventually will be made strong enough to 
abolish war. The hopeful thing about the whole 
movement to abolish war lies in the changing condi- 
tions under which war must be fought. It no longer 
can be confined to the ranks of the 6,400 who marched 
by us at Camp Devens. The 5,000 on the side lines 
also inevitably will take part. Little that passed be- 
fore us at Camp Devens will cut much of a figure in 
another war if it comes. Certainly not the men on 
horseback. The men in the laboratories will be far 
more important—not men in massed formation 
moving to martial music. In future wars, if wars 
come, men will be scattered like partridges so they 
will riot all be annihilated at once. Perhaps the famcrs 
75 guns will be useful for a while yet. They rendered 


great service in the World War. Perhaps the tanks. 
But three new assistant secretaries just attached to 
the Departments of War, Navy and Commerce in 
Washington testify eloquently to the rise of a new 
power and its recognition by Congress. We are start- 
ing to catch up in the air. 

Admit all that people say about the appeal made 
by martial music and marching men, there is no 
appeal at all in high explosives dropped on defense- 
less cities and clouds of poison gas following us to our 
safest retreats. That fact is slowly sinking into the 
¢ susciousness and subconsciousness of the people. 

The utter crass stupidity of our killing one another 
and turning this fair world of ours into an inferno is 
getting home to us also. No, we are reaching the end 
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of the war age, and perhaps some of us will live to 
see it. The war system is breaking down more from 
its own terribleness rather than from the resolutions 
of our peace meetings. 

Some of these things we talked over as we started 
homeward. This time I was in the Lowe car with 
young Lowe at the wheel. Youth will be served, 
which means we got home in double quick time. 
But the boy is a good driver and opens up only when 
the road is clear. 

We agreed that the Universalist Church is for- 
tunate to have as one of its representatives in our 
“Peace Time Army,” a level-headed, sensible, able, 
peace-loving man like Captain Etz. 

Boston, June 23, 1926. 


Between Two Worlds 


Maude B. Foster 


# HE Dybbuk! Yes, we went. Everybody said 
we ought to go and see it, and so, rather 
against our inclinations, after a very strenu- 

=) ous day with the children at Morgan Me- 
morial, we found ourselves following the crowd down 
the elevated stairs and along the Washington Street 
sidewalk to the main vestibule of the Grand Opera 
House, where, if possible, the number of people was 
even greater than outside. 

“No more seats,” ‘‘No more seats,’’ shouted 
forth a strong voice to the many reluctant ones filling 
up the hallway space, who apparently hoped against 
hope that by some lucky chance, at the last moment, 
they might gain admission. 

“The play’s the thing,” we agreed with Shake- 
s>eare, but not in this instance for the reason he had 
in mind. The play’s the thing, or at least this particu- 
jar one, for its revelation of a fact to which we were 
oblivious. Here in this old city of Boston, with its 
Puritan traditions, its English inheritance, was an 
amusement house filled from foremost orchestra to 
farthest back gallery seat with citizens all drawn to- 
gether and willingly paying the price to see—what? 

A play of some great dramatist? No. A play 
written in English or any one of the accepted lan- 
guages? 
ealled Yiddish—corrupt product of German and He- 
brew. 

“The Dybbuk,”’ by S. Ansky—but who is S. 
Ansky? We confess we didn’t know before that eve- 
ning. What has he to tell us? Whatever he has to 
say, one thing was made plain to us that night—he 
was saying it in a speech understood by these hun- 
dreds of people—yes, that was also made evident by 
the laughter, at times by applause and by the breathless 
interest. 

Turning to the young man at my right—he and 
his heavily bearded companion, I learned later, were 
Russians and instructors of Hebrew in the Dorchester 
schools—I asked, during one of the intermissions, 
“Do you understand what is said?” He answered 
with a charming smile, “Every word, and it some- 
times moves me to tears.”’ 

So this unknown §. Ansky, unknown to cul- 
tured Boston, to the Harvard-Brahman group, by 


No, but one in a rather despised dialect. 


his ability or genius, if you will; anyway by the story 
he had to tell, was able to draw to an opera house 
this crowd of people who understood his alien lan- 
guage, understood his play, understood the theological 
traditions upon which it was based, and hold them 
enthralled by the power of those traditions and by 
the something in this Yiddish speech which gave 
them the sense of nearness to the actors who, for the 
time being, were other characters and of other worlds 
than those we know. But the play revealed some- 
thing more, and of that let me write especially. 

It revealed the fact that even now, as centuries 
ago, men still believe in a very thin partition between 
life and death. In “The Dybbuk” the dead form part 
of the present existence, almost as much as when 
their bodily forms strode through it. Their graves are 
regularly visited, they are spoken to, consulted con- 
cerning the most intimate secrets, and invited to the 
weddings of their orphans. These strangely living 
dead may appear in dreams and make their wishes 
known, they may recite their grievances against those 
who still reside in the “‘untrue” world, and may even 
rise from the grave to answer the summons of a 
rabbinical trial in which the merits of the case are 
heard before a holy tribunal. Literally there the 
Jews of this community live between two worlds, corm- 
muning too much with the life everlasting to remain 
wholly on this earth. 

As I sit here at my desk, my pen hurriedly writ- 
ing these lines, I see in my mind’s eye again the sud- 
den lowering of lights, hear again the hush of con- 
versations, and through the haze of blue atmosphere 
see, as if suspended in air, the huge, seven-branch 
candlestick. It grows dim, flares again into bright- 
ness, and fades at last to give place to the interior of 
the synagogue, and from a vast distance comes the 
mystic chorus: 


“Why from highest height 
To deepest depth below 
Has the soul fallen?”’ 


Again I see figures that seem in their coloring 
and beauty to have stepped from some lovely canvas 
of Rembrandt. There were moments, too, when the 
ensemble of ,men—rabbis, students, beggars—re- 
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minded one of the remarkable unity of the Moscow 
Players. 

The story briefly is this: Channon, a poor rab- 
binical student, has been taken into the home of the 
wealthy Sender. There he falls in love with Sender’s 
daughter Leah. The father ignores the affection of 
the young people and seeks a wealthy suitor for his 
daughter. To his friends in the synagogue Sender 
comes at last with news of Leah’s betrothal to the 
wealthy Manassah. Channon hears these tidings 
and is moved to despair. It has seemed to him that 
Leah was his destined bride, ordained by a power 
higher than mortal, and the knowledge that she has 
been given to another stuns him, and he falls to the 
floor dead. 

Three months later, when Leah is to marry 
Manassah, the grave of Channon appears in a dream. 
It is the custom to invite, at all local weddings, a pair 
of legendary lovers who lie buried in the vicinity. 
Perhaps the thought of this couple—faithful beyond 
Jeath—has awakened remembrance of the mystical 
student. Perhaps Channon’s passion, defeated by 
Sender, labors yet from his grave to keep the maiden 
from Manassah’s arms. Surely enough, though Chan- 
non is no relation, Leah goes secretly to his grave, 
bidding him to the wedding. 

Searcely has the ceremony begun when Leah 
tears off her veil, refuses to continue with the pact, 
and rushes to the tomb of the legendary couple for 
protection. When she arises from her swoon it is 
no longer she who speaks but the voice of Channon. 
“You have buried me but I have come back for my 
Jestined bride and I will leave her no more.” 

“She has gone mad,” is the cry. “No,” the 
Messenger declares, “‘a dybbuk has entered her soul.” 
The body is Leah’s—the soul and the voice are 
Channon’s—now is she, too, a double world, a double 
SOX. 

In her terrible condition the sorrowing father 
rakes her to the wise Rabbi Ezriel, famed for his 
earning and his holy powers, and implores him to 
lrive out the dybbuk. It soon appears that another 
soul is involved. Sender and Nissin, the deceased 
ather of Channon, had been boo1 companicn; in 
s0oyhood. Marrying at the same time, they agreed 
shat, should they be blessed with children of the op- 
osIte sex, they would wed them to each other. 
Nissin dying far away had disappeared from Sender’s 
‘ecollection. Yet from his grave Nissin cries for 
ustice. He declares Sender should have recognized 
Shannon or, at least, should have asked who his 
yarents were and, learning, should have given Leah to 
1im. 

These plaints he heralds in a dream thrice re- 
yeated to the Chief Rabbi. What was to be the 
xxorcism of Channon from Leah’s body now de- 
relops into a rabbinical trial, in which Nissin is 
uummoned from the other world, confronting Sender 
vith his charges. Sender, remembering, repents and 
wgrees to the penance meted out to him. Then Rabbi 
Dzriel in the presence of the Holy Scrolls appeals to 
wo powers to drive out Channon’s spirit. The dyb- 
nuk, in pitiful tones of the deepest damned, refuses 
0 leave its refuge until the Rabbi calls upon the one 
sod, the Almighty, then the.dybbuk succumbs and 


Leah falls in a faint. The bridegroom and his people 
are summoned for the long-delayed ceremony, but 
when they arrive it is too late—Leah is dead. Her 
soul has gone to Channon, and the lovers who were 
torn from each other in life find union beyond. 

Love will not be thwarted, let came what may 
in the form of obstacles. If Channon can not have 
Leah in life, then he will have her in death, the union 
will be complete. 

“The Dybbuk” is one of the most remarkable 
plays of our day— it sweeps on through its tragic 
acts much as some drama of Greek days with its 
inevitableness. 

Our attention is centered on the chief idea—the 
tone-chord—the great assertion made of the immor- 
tality of love. As Whittier phrases it, ‘Love can 
never lose its own.’”’ In some way spirit will be united 
to spirit. This is what the old Talmudic lore tries to 
express. There may be grossness of superstition, a 
fanciful conception of a dybbuk, but there is the 
central truth. 

Are we so sure, after all, that there is no intimate 
connection between what we call the dead and the 
living? Do we know beyond a doubt that those gone 
before do not influence us? 

A frail little woman with appealing brown eyes, 
a dear friend of mine, tells me that her boy who died. 
a year ago comes to her when she most needs help. 
A business man here in our city, whom his friends call. 
a spiritualist, believes that his wife, who died some: 
years ago, comes, as a protecting care, when he is in 
danger. Shall we say to this mother, “You are wrong,” 
to the husband, ‘This belief of yours is a delusion?” 
More than we like to think, we are still what we feel 
rather than what we know. 

Out of the voiceless and silent ether come voices 
and sounds—if the secret of radio is known we hear 
voices of singers and speakers that we shall never 
know in the flesh. Do we forget how in mid-ocean 
far from land and home we receive messages by what 
men call “wireless,’”’ and thus are we put into com- 
munication with those we love although we can not 
see or speak to them directly? 

Science, perhaps, is going to give us a reasonable 
interpretation of these age-old ideas of spiritual com- 
munion, of voices coming from the so-called dead. 

Whether soon or late, one fact is evident, men are 
going to find through church or college or through 
plays or books that which will satisfy their longings 
for the immortal life. 

Love can not end abruptly without reason, other- 
wise why is it given? 

Is it not well, then, in our church work of to-day, 
where material things press so close for attention, to 
realize again the central truth of Ansky’s play—that 
we have “Faith, Hope and Love, but the greatest of 
these is Love?” 

Norwich, Conn. 

* cS * 
TOO ACCESSIBLE TO BE REAL 

City Urchin (in the country for the first time): ‘This is 
just like grass, ain’t it?’ 

Little Friend: ““‘Why, it is grass, Chimmie.” 

Urchin: “No, it ain’t, cos yer don’t have to keep off it.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Jasper C. Massee, Minister of Tremont Temple, Boston 
Edward H. Cotton 


pe ALL, broad of shoulder, with a brush of thick 
| white hair pushed back from a high fore- 
head, kind of face and kind of heart—there, 
in a word, you have a portrait of Dr. J. C. 
Massee, minister of Tremont Temple, Boston, former 
leader of the fundamentalists, but to-day advocate 
of peace in the ranks of the great Baptist denomina- 
tion. 

When the Northern Baptist Convention met last 
May at Washington, six thousand strong, the group of 
fundamentalists led by Dr. John Roach Straton 
hoped to capture the assembly. Dr. Massee, who has 
steadily refused to be considered a part of the extreme 
organized branch of fundamentalism known as the 
Baptist Bible Union of America, though believing in 
fundamentalist doctrines, went to the convention 
with a program of conciliation. He was given an hour 
in which to present articles of agreement. Without 
vindictiveness, without rancor, with the purpose of 
mind of persuading the factions to call a truce and 
combine in an agreement to which all could subscribe, 
he spoke directly, urgently, and rationally. The 
Convention adopted his proposal, practically entire. 

We give it in brief because it marks a turn in the 
road for Northern Baptists, and definite defeat for 
the Baptist Bible Union: All controversy shall be 
held in abeyance for a period of six months, while 
the churches put themselves in grace for a service 
which can not be rendered by controversial issues: 
namely, a campaign of evangelism to last from Oc- 
tober, 1926, to April, 1927. This campaign shall in- 
clude a moratorium on money-raising by direct effort; 
an armistice on all controversy; a rededication of all 
denominational machinery, boards, societies, agents, 
agencies, and publications to the sole task of winning 
men to Christ; and adoption of the methods employed 
in the former “‘men and religion’”’ movement, in one 
hundred city centers with their outlying districts. 
The Convention formally approved the movement 
and appointed a committee of fifteen to see the pro- 
posal through. 

“T believe,” said Dr. Massee, as we sat talking 
in his office at Tremont Temple, “that not only are 
Northern Baptists with us in this move, but that 
ninety-five per cent of the Baptists of the South 
would subscribe.” Being a Southern man, he spoke 
with knowledge. 

Dr. Massee probably believes this achievement 
as outstanding as any in his career. When, thirty- 
two years ago, the theological student, then twenty- 
one years of age, took charge of a decadent Baptist 
church in Orlando, Fla., he could hardly have looked 
on to the time when he would prove the Henry Clay 
of Baptists in a controversy that threatened the de- 
nominational solidarity. 

From Orlando, Dr. Massee went to a small 
church in Kentucky, where his salary was thirty-five 
dollars a month, with rent and fuel. Following the 
Kentucky pastorate, he held, successively, ministries 
in Mansfield, Ohio, Raleigh, N. C., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Dayton, Ohio, and Brooklyn, N. Y. Each 
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church prospered under his administration: audiences 
increased, members were added, old breaches were 
closed, and deficits made up. Four and a half years 
ago he received the call to Tremont Temple, Boston— 
a church which exerts as commanding an influence, 
probably, as any in the Baptist denomination. To- 
day the membership is 3,600. In the last four years, 
between sixteen hundred and seventeen hundred 
members have been received, with a net gain of 8838. 
Audiences for Sunday morning and evening average 
from two thousand to three thousand, and in addition 
the sermons reach a large radio audience. Tremont 
Temple, moreover, operates an extensive missionary 
program—welfare, educational, and social service. - 

At no time in this career has Dr. Massee asked for 
a recommendation to a pulpit, or an increase in sal- 
ary. He feels that he is guided by One greater than 
he. A person can not long converse with this dis- 
tinguished preacher without discovering two things: 
first, that he believes he is controlled every hour and 
every moment of his life by Jesus the Master; second, 
that he is wholly dedicated to the work in hand. 
Again and again, in reply to a question about his 
success, he emphatically declared that it was not he, 
but the spirit of the Christ expressed through him, that 
was constantly achieving the seemingly impossible. 

“T never step into the pulpit,” he affirmed, 
“without feeling my inability, unaided, to bring a 
message to the audience.”’ Dr. Massee is not an ag- 
gressive man. He is retiring. “No one knows how I 
shrink from all this glittering publicity,” was a re- 
mark he made. 

Here, then, seemed a man dedicated body and 
spirit to the present task. Come evil or good report; 
approval or disapproval, understanding or misun- 
derstanding—he would see the work through, giving 
life and religion such interpretations as seemed right. 
Now it is entirely possible to disagree theologically, 
and agree on the basis of a common humanity. One 
likes Dr. Massee. You feel the attractive power of a 
personality that glows with human feeling. 

“What is your religion?” I asked. 
you preach?” 

“T preach Christ: the historic Christ; the Christ 
of the Bible record’’—he spoke not at all like the con- 
fident pulpit orator, but quietly, with reserve, though 
no one would doubt his convictions—‘‘the Christ of 
the virgin birth; the sinless Christ. I preach his 
vicarious death; the presence and indwelling of the 
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. Holy Spirit; the promised personal return of Jesus. 


- “You ask what I think of Bible criticism. I have 
no objection to it. We are greatly indebted to it for 
purifying the text, and for a mass of information about 
the Bible. It has only strengthened the revelation 
and enlarged the view of Christ’s message. But—a 
variety of criticism is devilish. I mean the quality 
that predicates a position of unbelief, whose manifest 
purpose is to undermine and impair confidence in the 
Bible message. I don’t like the term higher criticism; 
it causes misunderstanding. I speak of rationalistic 
criticism. 
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“Yes, I believe the book of Genesis to be a true 
record of events as they transpired. We have in 
the first chapter of Genesis an interpretation of the 
order of creation and the unchanging law of the uni- 
verse—every seed producing after its own kind. 

‘ “T accept no part or theory of the teaching of 
evolution—neither modal nor causal. It does not 
explain life. 

“You know, to me, the Jehovah of the Old Tes- 
tament is fulfilled in the Christ of the New. I have 
no trouble with the miracles. The living God is above 
nature. When necessary He can and does act super- 
naturally. Postulate the vital fact of a supernatural 
God, and miracle in a natural world is explained. 

“T am a thoroughgoing Baptist, howbeit of con- 
servative tendency. May I define the Baptist posi- 
tion? The church is composed of regenerated men 
and women, who have been baptized upon their 
confession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and are 
voluntarily associated together under the tutelage 
and mastery of the Holy Spirit for the purpose of 
working and worshiping together. Each local church 
is independent of all outside ecclesiastical authority, 
and operates under the congregational form of gov- 
ernment, being entirely autonomous, within the 
charmed circle of the accepted Lordship of Christ 
and authority of the Bible. 

“T believe in co-operation of denominations for 
evangelistic purposes. But I have never found gen- 
eral co-operation a profitable matter in the long ran— 
due, possibly, to economic reasons. I will cheerfully 
co-operate with any Christian whose convictions are 
formed under Bible truth and revelation. The Pres- 
byterian position is nearer the Baptist than that of 
any other denomination. No, I can not co-operate 
with Unitarians, because, while they deny the Deity 
of Christ and the atonement of Calvary, we have no 
common ground.”’ 

At this juncture, the interviewer interposed: 
“Well, are the Unitarians, including liberals in other 
churches, doing any good?” 

Dr. Massee smiled. ‘That was an abrupt and 
hardly called-for question. Yes, they are. They 
conserve the intellectual interests. Yes, and they are 
honestly trying to make this earth a substitute for 
heaven. I say of Unitarianism, and in a larger sense 
of liberalism as a whole, that they are trying to work 
out a salvation God has not wrought in, while I say 
of Christian Science, it is a philosophy of negation, 
not affirmation. What mankind demands is not 
denial, but belief.” 

“Please describe definitely what is the matter 
with liberalism. Readers of this interview, by this 
time, probably will be interested.” 

“Tt has no Cross,” he replied, “no substitutionary 
atonement; and in the whole liberal program I find 
nowhere a place for the Holy Spirit. It has nothing 
but a natural life—a naturalistic philosophy. You 
see, this world is so full of trouble—the fact of sin, 
suffering, injustice, is so evident—that mankind must 
have some definite way of escape. We say he finds 
it through confession of Christ and belief in the atone- 
ment made on Calvary. Liberalism has nothing to 
offer needy men who come seeking salvation. 

“Stop writing a moment and let me think aloud.” 


_ tional. 
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The tall preacher twisted his chair away from the 
table and gazed out of the window whence came the 
unceasing rumble of the city’s busy traffic. ‘We are 
witnessing no new situation in this generation. Old 
issues are reshaping themselves—that is all. Condi- 
tions of living have become more intense. Men are 
more godly—and more vicious. The sun shines down 
on more good, and more evil. Some day the Lord Jesus 
Christ will come again. Spectacularly? Perhaps so, 
perhaps not. Yes, one of my cardinal beliefs is that 
of the Second Coming. Where do I get it? How can 
one read the Bible intelligently and believe anything 
else? The teaching of the return of the Christ i is em- 
bedded deep in Baptist theology. 

“You just asked a question relative to the trend 
of religious belief. You could not have put a more 
interesting question, nor one more difficult of reply. 
Did you ever see candy-makers manufacture rock 
candy? They let down a string into a solution of 
sugar; the material clings to the string, crystallizes 
about it, makesa solid stick—what is the term I want?” 
Dr. Massee turned to the dictionary, found the word, 
and read the definition: ““Catalysis—a chemical change 
brought about in a compound by an agent that itself 
remains stable.” That is just what I mean—those 
changes are going on without affecting the fundamental 
causes of the change. 

“New groupings are assembling about the old 
liberal idea, and about the old evangelical idea. Tre- 
mendous intellectual forces are associating themselves 
with liberalism—new interpretations, new alignments, 
new schools of thought. But the amazing thing is, 
these intellectual groups are exerting practically no 
influence on the mass of humanity; perhaps because 
it is chiefly with the heart that man believes unto 
righteousness. The liberal idea fails to include a 
proper understanding of this human heartache. It 
lacks heart passion. 

“The other group—the other string let down into 
the solution—includes belief in a great, purposeful 
realization of spiritual unity with Christ, a distinct 
supernatural experience. These ideas are crystallizing 
in a manner far more influential and far-reaching 
than many understand. 

“Now you have quite likely concluded that I 
am not an advocate of church union. I am not, as 
matters at present stand. Yet I can see in the United 
Church of Canada a sign of some such effort in the 
States. If there is one position above another for 
which I am criticised by my Baptist brethren, it is 
for my frequent appearance upon interdenominational 
platforms. This summer I shall speak at five Bible 
conferences which are not Baptist. One will be held 
under Presbyterian, another under Evangelical, aus- 
pices, while the remaining three are nondenomina- 
Yet I am known as an _ ultra-denomina- 
tionalist.” He put his hand to his face, and looked 
at me, the suggestion of a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tam not adebater. I am not a controversialist. 
Early in my ministry I learned that the very best way 
to get support is to have the good fortune to be un- 
justly assailed. In one of my first churches, a daily 
paper controlled by Josephus Daniels did that for me. 
I mark that day as the real beginning of my ministry. 
The following Sunday, I went to the church expecting 
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to find the doors locked against me; instead, an audience 
was present that overflowed into the street. And 
those good people continued to stand by me as long 
as I remained in that city. 

“We have elements in this denomination with 


whose teaching I radically differ. But I shall not 
engage in battle with them. This fundamentalist 
controversy has given rise to serious misunderstand- 
ings between me and persons formerly my best friends. 
My attitude, I hope, is one of charity.” 


The Inspiration of a Trip to the Holy Land’ 


Herbert K. England 


f=a)\T is said that Mohammed would never enter 
“| Damascus, because he wanted to go into 
Paradise but once, and preferred to reserve 

m@/} that pleasure until after he was dead. If 
there should be any one less disdainful of the thrills 
of a wonderland, it is but fair to remind him that 
Palestine lies this side of Jordan. For Palestine, with 
its witchery of loveliness and fascinating lore, is to 
sensation seekers what the emerald oasis of Damascus 
is to the parched and thirsty desert that surges up 
to its gates. 

To enter the Holy Land is to salute the human 
soul in its native habitat and to find the Almighty 
at home. It isa venture not lightly to be undertaken, 
so much or else so little may come of it. To some it 
is a land of thorns and stones; to others, a land of 
wreaths and diadems. There are those who are bored 
with its petty dimensions; others who are born anew 
as its messages to the spirit sweep in upon them. 

There is but one way to enter what, as of old, may 
‘still rightly be called “The Land of Promise.” Let 
him who goes searching there have an alert imagina- 
tion, a keen sympathy, and all the background of 
information with which he can persuade Fortune to 
favor him. If he goes thus equipped, nothing he will 
meet will seem dull or commonplace, for history calls 
from every hilltop, and the voices of the spirit whisper 
in every murmuring wind. 

Remarkably varied is the appeal of the Holy 
Land to those who visit it. Four gates swing wide 
to welcome you, and through whichever one you enter 
you will find it good. The gate of nature, the gate of 
social interest, the gate of history, and the gate of 
religion—take which one you will, and what inspira- 
tion awaits you! 

The God of Nature has here uncovered some 
of his choicest handiwork. From Dan to Beersheba 
stretches a vista unforgettable to the lover of the 
broad out-of-doors. To the north there rises the tower- 
ing Lebanon range, sixty-eight times referred to in 
the Old Testament. In the wintry season it bears 
aloft heavy snow blankets, which, in warmer days, 
waste and linger like glistening ribbons in their cre- 
vassed retreats, as the advancing summer sun turns 
them to tearful rivulets. Here and there in secluded 
fastnesses hide a few fugitive cedars, remnants of 
abundant forests that once gave strength and grace 
to the palaces of Solomon. To the eastward, at the 
southern terminus of a lesser range, is mighty Hermon 
in solitary splendor, visible from wide horizons, and 


*This article was awarded the first prize offered by Sir 
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standing as a changeless guard over the infant Jordan 
River, to which it gives continuous birth. 

The immortal Sea of Galilee, nestled among hills 
that rise like jealous sentinels on every side; the 
Phenician plain, rich in stately palms, orange groves, 
lemons, almonds, and interminable rows of grey olive 
trees; hillsides cultivated with laborious patience, 
seared and gashed by jutting rocks that hold in place 
the soft, brown soil; while in every idle spot such riot- 
ous profusion of springtime flowers as seem for all 
the world like a scrambled rainbow, portray “the 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon” which to Isaiah 
was a picture of “‘the glory of the Lord.”’ To com- 
plete the picture one must not forget many another 
scene of beauty and of boldness: the fertile plain of 
Hsdraelon; the rugged land of Benjamin; the rock ribs 
of Judah, falling in precipitous decline to the bare 
plain of the Dead Sea, where, thirteen hundred feet 
below sea level, the melancholy town of modern 
Jericho keeps its dispirited vigil over the relics of an- 
cient greatness. 

Equally fascinating are they who live among these 
ancestral hills. In them you see the inevitable ethnic 
medley of people who dwell at the crossroads of the 
world. Over such ancient camel paths as wind along 
the shores of Phenicia, or crawl uncertainly over the 
Plain of Dotham, there have gone for almost count- 
less centuries the caravans of war and trade. Like 
tireless shuttles have they woven on this web the 
fabrics of ancient empires, leaving on the people who 
have dwelt here the patterns of the races of the world. 

Here, too, one may behold customs long since 
grown static, as if unconscious of the flight of cen- 
turies—women grinding meal for the day under the 
rude millstone; maidens bearing heavy waterjars 
upon their heads; the family wash beaten white upon 
the stones of running brooks; grain winnowed by the 
wind; lambs carried at the end of the day in shepherds’ 
arms; black tents, the homes of black-haired Bedouins; 
patient asses with loads bigger than themselves; dis- 
dainful camels swinging along under burdens as 
varied as the wishes and wants of mankind. Along 
the way are husbandmen pruning their orchards, and 
men and women tilling their fields with ancient im- 
plements. You begin to imagine that you are living 
in the days of Ruth and Boaz, when suddenly you are 
brought to time by the chug-chug of a tractor plough 
or a disgruntled and exiled Buick puffing along its com- 
plaining way. For modern life is breaking through 
the crust of the ages, whether for weal or for woe it 
will take more than a mere traveler to say. 

But the social interest of these varied people goes 
deeper than the consideration of their daily customs. 
Two great European nations in the Holy Land are 
working out their mandate policies, of which the Brit- 
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ish at least presents elements of outstanding progress- 
iveness. Good roads are binding the country together. 
The security of well patrolled highways stimulates 
travel. Sanitation and hygiene are lessening the 
burden of disease. Public education is giving the 
children a chance to learn the fundamentals of good 
living. The restraint of racial friction by the strong 
hand of equity and fairness is a blessing to all classes. 
These and other evidences of a new day in Palestine 
one notes with grateful appreciation. 

They seem to be a tactful apology for the ruin 
and detritus of the war that still obtrude, wrecked 
houses, abandoned redoubts, rolls of rusted barbed 
wire, overturned lorries by the roadside, and white- 
crossed graves that recall the price of liberation from 
the Turk. 

Interesting as Palestine may be from other 
points of view, it is when a person enters by the gate 
of history that he is really overwhelmed by the pro- 
fusion of riches. More history has been forgotten 
in this part of the world than was ever enacted in 
many a more pretentious land. Whenever was Pales- 
tine not contemporary with the world’s disorders? 
What ambitious dynasty has not used this threshing 
floor on which to flail out the harvests of its spoils 
and power? Here, surely, one’s “‘tread is on an em- 
pire’s dust.”” Here conquerors have ever been at 
home. Joshua sweeps out of the wilderness to the 
east with a consuming mandate of “Thus saith the 
Lord.”’ David wrings tribute from his hostile neigh- 
bors to build his nation’s capital. Shishak, Sen- 
nacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Antiochus, Ti- 
tus, Godfrey of Bouillon, Saladin, Napoleon—how 
these magic names call to mind the tremendous 
dramas of human passion that have been enacted 
here! Babylon and Egypt contended here for the 
hegemony of the world. Here the flower of Europe’s 
knighthood burned itself away for a medieval ideal 
and so paved the way for the Renaissance and a mod- 
ern world. How can any one pass over the Plain of 
Esdraelon, perhaps the most fought-over piece of 
ground anywhere to be found, and view the crumbling 
remains of Tyre and Sidon, ancient mistresses of the 
sea, and stand on the bare breast of Hattin, and from 
the top of Olivet contemplate Jerusalem, seventeen 
times captured and eight times swept clean of its 
inhabitants and destroyed, without realizing that if 
he could know the history of this little country he 
would know much of the story of the unfolding of the 
civilization of to-day? 

But civilization is a matter of the spirit, and spirit 
lives by faith. So we must enter the Holy Land by 
the gate of religion or we have not really entered it 
at all. Religion is the greatest thing that has come 
out of this land of many wonders. ‘Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all,” 
it can say of this its fairest child. Three forms of 
faith that have deeply stirred the world have found 
here their birthplace or their home. Every turn of 
the road calls to mind some mighty man of God. 
Every wayside name seems to remind you of the 
Book of books. Here lies Abraham, the friend of 
God, and here he digged a well. There a rugged 
prophet dwelt; there the fire-lit apostles left the 
memory of their presence; and yonder is the self-same 
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village where was born the one who was the Word 
made flesh, Immanuel. 

If Rome was once the capital of the political 
world, and Athens the capital of the intellectual world, 
Jerusalem may rightly be called the capital of the 
world of religion. Who can doubt it when in the 
temple area at Jerusalem he stands‘ on the top of 
Mount Moriah? In imagination he can see temple 
after temple rise above the sacred rock. As time 
sweeps one away another takes its place. Now Solo- 
mon, now Zerubbabel, now Herod, rear their temples 
here. Then Hadrian, and, after him, Justinian, built 
their shrines where since the seventh century has 
stood the Mosque of Omar. 

We can not give generous attention to all the 
places of traditional interest, for they are many, but 
we soon realize that we come nearer to the true spirit 
of the masters of vision who lived in the Holy Land 
if we escape from their overlaid, artificial memorials 
and flee to the open spaces, where the same intimations 
of God that stirred Amos in the wilderness or the 
fishermen by the lake may stir us also. Best of all 
for this is the Sea of Galilee, so sweetly associated 
with the Master. Its exquisite beauty fits the gentle 
spirit of the friend of the toiling people. But where 
are the teeming towns that drew so heavily upon his 
self-giving ministry? Silence answers the roll call 
of the many cities that touched the lakeside in his 
day. Gone are they, and in their stead is a miserable 
hamlet or two to keep company with Tiberias, the 
only place where the art of. living is seriously con- 
sidered. Here you see the fishermen bringing in their 
night’s catch, as of old. You may be jostled by a 
leper in the crowd of poor and hungry people lookir g 
for a friend, and you find yourself wishing that the 
Master of wind and wave would come again and drop 
the mantle of his peace once more upon the weary folk. 
And then, looking up the hill slope a little way, ycu 
catch sight of the clean, fresh walls of a Christian hos- 
pital, rising from the bowers of a modest garden, and, 
walking through its wards, where for his sake doctors 
and nurses minister to the distressed and broken, you 
realize that the spirit of the Master has returned to 


. Galilee and the benediction of the God of Love abides 


there still. 

According to the tale of long ago the giant An- 
taeus, son of Mother Earth, in his wrestling with 
Hercules received new strength whenever he touched 
the ground. When any one grows weary in his con- 
test with this wearing and exacting world and finds 
need for the renewal of his soul, let him go back to the 
land which is the mother of his race, and there, in 
the clear atmosphere of definite place and circum- 
stance let there be again enacted before him these 
great dramas of the soul’s struggle for truth and 
progress. A better man he can not fail to be who 
dwells a while in the Holy Land; nor can he go back 
home again without feeling as another felt who never 
had the privilege of standing on these fair eastern 
shores, yet out of his love for what it all has meant to 
humankind was moved to say, 


“Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee.” 
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Thomas Jefferson and the Teachings of Jesus 


Lucia Ames Mead 


PV HIS year the name of Thomas Jefferson is on 

@s| the lips of every one who knows American 
history. This greatest scholar of all our 

sede Presidents, the most talented and versatile, 
as well as one of the most noble democrats, still awaits 
his memorial at the hands of the American people. 
He was the political father of Abraham Lincoln, and 
deserves third place among Washington’s magnificent 
monuments to her heroes. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago Americans 
everywhere were discussing the religion of Thomas 
Jefferson. It had become a political question at a 
time when French skepticism and an indifference to 
religion had created a state of mind in our colleges 
which would deeply concern us to-day. The popular 
notion was that the framer of the Declaration of 
Independence was an infidel, a great ‘‘transgressor’’ 
and a dangerous man. One pamphleteer wrote on 
“The Case of Christianity vs. Thomas Jefferson.” 

But probably no President was ever better versed 
in the Christian Scriptures than was Jefferson. Though 
he never withdrew from the Episcopal Church, his 
views were essentially Unitarian. His view of Jesus 
was thus expressed: “‘I am a Christian, but I am a 
Christian only in the sense in which I believe Jesus 
wished any one to be, sincerely attached to his doc- 
trine in preference to all others, ascribing to him all 
human excellence, and believing that he never claimed 
any other. ... Jesus corrected the deism of the 
Jews, confirming their belief in one God, giving a just- 
er notion of his attributes. He went beyond all other 
teachers in inculeating a universal philanthropy, not 
only to kindred and friends, but to all mankind, 
uniting all in one family in the bonds of love, peace, 
common wants and common aids. He went beyond 
the Hebrew code which dealt with actions only. 
He pushed the scrutiny into the heart of man, erected 
his tribunal in the region of his thoughts, and purified 
the waters at their fountain head. Jesus taught the 


doctrine of a future state, while he made it supple- ~ 


mentary to other motives of moral conduct. We have 
his doctrines only in a fragmentary condition. They 
have been disfigured by those who have grafted on 
his ample doctrines the mysticisms of Greek sophistry 
.... asystem of religion fitted out in the style and 
spirit of these rich fragments would be the most sub- 
lime ever taught by man.” 

Jefferson was deeply concerned that the Indians 
should be given the most important words of Jesus in 
such form as would not raise controversies and should 
omit the miraculous element and lay down a code of 
ethics which should compel assent from every rational 
being. About 1803, he made preliminary studies 
and compiled in chronological order, chiefly from the 
synoptic gospels, the teachings of Jesus. These were 
put into a little octavo volume of 46 pages and were 
the basis of a more careful work a dozen or more years 
later. This he entitled, ‘““The Life and Morals of 
Jesus of Nazareth, extracted textually from the 
Gospels in Greek, Latin, French and English.’”’ This 
so-called Jefferson Bible is now one of the treasures 


of the National Museum in Washington, having been 
purchased by the Government as an invaluable relic. 
It is a small volume bound in red leather with gilt 
tooling, and contains the Greek and Latin text on 
the left page and the English and French on the right. 
In the book were pasted maps of Palestine and of the 
ancient world. 

About 1890, Congress ordered 9,000 copies printed 
like the origina! even to the binding and tooling, 3,000 
for the Senate and 6,000 for the use of the House. 
This issue contained an introduction by the Librarian 
of the Smithsonian Institution. This photographie 
facsimile is by far the most important edition which 
has appeared. There have been three other editions, 
all of them for various reasons unsatisfactory. At 
this moment, however, a learned and zealous woman 
who is devoted to both Jefferson’s religious and political 
ideas has projected a new edition which, if it appears, 
will give a little volume which people of all creeds, 
Jewish or Christian, can accept. 

It is singular that the pulpit of the time should 
have selected Jefferson for opprobrium and been silent 
about John Adams. Said Mr. Parton: “There was 
not a pin to choose between the heterodoxy of the 
two candidates. Indeed, Mr. Adams, in his familiar 
letters, was more pronounced in his dissent from the 
established beliefs than Jefferson; he was by far the 
most impatient of the two with popular creeds; and 
as for the doctrine of the Trinity, he greatly surpassed 
Jefferson in his aversion to it. Regarding the popular 
doctrine of the person of Christ, Adams once declared, 
‘until this awful blasphemy was got rid of, there will 
never be any liberal science in the world.’”” Probably 
the reason for this peculiar condemnation of Jeffer- 
son was his notable part in the separation of church 
and state in Virginia. This separation was strenu- 
ously opposed by the clergy. Not until 1834 was this 
separation completely effected in Massachusetts. 
Lyman Beecher opposed it in Connecticut. In Vir- 
ginia, some clergymen hoped to undo Jefferson’s 
work. Jefferson said: ““They believe that any portion 
of power confided to me will be exercised in opposition 
to their claims. And they believe rightly, for I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
any form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

It is not generally known that Jefferson inserted 
into the first draft of the Declaration of Independence 
an eloquent protest against the slave-trade and all 
that went with it. Had his associates not expunged 
this, as Dr. Crothers says, “it might have changed 
the course of our history.”’ 

The American Unitarian Association has published 
for free distribution an admirable pamphlet by Dr. 
Crothers on the Unitarianism of Jefferson. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his letter in 1859 to the Bos- 
ton birthday celebration of Jefferson, declared: 
“The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and 
axioms of free society, and yet they are denied and 
evaded with no small show of success. One dashingly 
calls them ‘glittering generalities.’ Another~ blunt- 
ly calls them ‘self-evident lies.’ And others in- 
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sidiously argue that they apply to ‘superior races.’ 
These expressions are identified in object and effect— 
the supplanting the principles of free government, 
and the restoring of classification, caste and legit- 
imacy. ... All honor to Jefferson, who in a con- 
- crete struggle for independence by a single people, 
had the coolness, forecast and capacity to introduce 
into a merely revolutionary document an abstract 
truth, applicable to all men at all times, and so to 
embalm it there that to-day, and in all coming days, 
it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling block to the very 
harbingers of reappearing tyranny and oppression.”’ 

Upon the modest monument in the little family 
burial ground at Monticello is the inscription written 
by Jefferson himself which recounts the three achieve- 
ments which he wished longest remembered: 

“Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
of Independence and of the Virginia Statute for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia.” 

He had held every high honor which it was pos- 
sible for an American to hold. He did not choose to 
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have any of these honors enumerated, but only the 
services by which he had contributed to American 
thought and social progress. As we here consider his 
religion, we remember especially that which he laid 
upon his service for religious freedom, which was 
epoch-making, not only for America but for Europe. 
The last decade of his life was devoted especially to 
the founding and organization of the University of 
Virginia, and this was done with such rare boldness 
and intelligence, and has set the standard for so much 
that has followed, that it may properly be said that 
he did more than any other American for the promo- 
tion and direction of our higher education. Educa- 
tion and democracy were for him two ways of spell- 
ing the same thing. Ignorance and freedom, he said, 
can not go together. No other American in our his- 
tory has had such absolute faith in the people, but 
this only as the people are enlightened. All Americars 
to-day revere him as our greatest democrat and most 
constructive political thinker. We should honcr 
him no less for his pre-eminent services for education 
and religion. . 


Lay Sermons 


Vacation 


Agricola 


(6) EASHORES and wooded mountains are 
qi ~thronged these summer days with eager 
crowds, intent on pleasure seeking and resolved 
If} to make the most of their annual vacations. 
Toward this temporary Paradise they have looked 
forward for months with eager planning and antici- 
pation. Someare clambering over therocks of the New 
England shore, watching the inrolling waves and the 
dimpling white-caps, venturing out in tiny yachts or 
sturdy motor boats. Some are in the White or the 
Rocky Mountains, feasting on the gorgeous panorama 
which Nature has unrolled for tired but enraptured 
eyes. They fish, they row, they tramp, they study 
flowers, they renew acquaintance with the meadow- 
lark and the woodchuck. They breathe the odors 
of pine or spruce, they get close to the soil and its 
myriad activities. Nature has suddenly become vital 
with life and attractiveness. 

Vacation land is always the place where you 
are not. People who live on the shore seek the moun- 
tains; the prairies and the mountains send their 
pleasure seekers to the sea. The strange and unusual 
delights, rests, renews. Poppies no more dull the 
senses than strange scenes the soul. 

It is only nature in her summer garb, however, 
which thus allures the human spirit. Stand on Cape 
Ann in January when the strident Atlantic is dashing 
its billows at your feet, and you want to crawl inside 
and sit by a roaring fireplace while the elements rage 
their worst. In winter one thinks and dreams; in 
summer one vegetates. One partakes, like the chame- 
leon, of the protective coloring of his physical environ- 
ment. 

In summer the human spirit is free and rejoices in 
its freedom. The days are as capacious as the horizon 
is boundless. Domestic or business worries are left 
behind as one angles for the speckled trout, or lies in 


a hammock watching the white sail on the far sea. 
There are no rules or fetters. One eats, sleeps, 
reads, walks, as he feels like it, with no compulsions 
of regular hours. No office rules grudgingly to obey; 
no punctual dinner hours to observe. We sit for 
hours silent with our thoughts, letting them wander: 
at will over mountain and meadow into the cloud- 
lands of fancy or over trivial details in one’s past life. 
It is a sabbatical holiday we give ourselves, the 
mind lying fallow and open to new thoughts and the 
enrichments of rest. As a result we grow a heavier 
crop of ideas, convictions, dreams and resolves for 
the coming year. The soul enlarges its stature. Its 
ability to do and to suffer multiplies. It acquires 
dexterity and efficiency through utter idleness. 

Always and everywhere it is the same. Italian 
fetes, Polish holidays, Bulgarian fest days, English 
bank excursions, American summer migrations, all 
are attempts to forget life and its humdrum duties, 
always an escape into an imaginary world which we 
love while knowing it to be unreal. 

Life thus becomes adventure. It seeks relief 
from the deadliness of ennui. To lose oneself ina world 
of pure fancy and illusion is the secret of our passion- 
ate devotion to poetry, to fiction and to vacation 
lotus-seating. 

Best of all, vacations soothe. The patter of 
quiet raindrops upon the porch roof during a wet day 
in autumn is no more restful to the tired spirit than 
new scenes on hillsides or by murmuring streams in 
July. The wings of the soul stop beating; the pulse 
dies out, bodily senses go to sleep. Like John on Pat- 
mos, we are “‘out of the body,’’ and out of the soul as 
well. 

Only that wings and pulses and emotions may stir 
more strongly and more beautifully when Labor Day 
ushers in another year of toil! 
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What Is Americanism?° 
E. Talmadge Root 


~T is asserted that the traditional policy of 
ai America is isolation, refusal to share in the 
affairs of the world. I assert that the opposite 
Sz is true; that American principles were always 
meant for mankind; that world-organization is “the 
American way.” 

America, like Israel, is tempted to act as if she 
were chosen for her own sake. This central text of 
Christianity gives the true background for the in- 
terpretation of the anniversary which we celebrate 
to-day. “God so loved the world.’’ Our Declaration of 
Independence is the political expression of that truth. 
It asserted that “all men are created equal,’ and so 
have the right to determine their own form of govern- 
ment. America, like Israel, was chosen that, in her, 
“all the nations of the earth might be blessed.” 

Unfortunately our foreign policy has become en- 
tangled in party politics. Is it not time to raise it to 
a higher plane by applying the fundamental principles 
of Americanism and Christianity? The whole future 
of the nation and the world is involved. I ask none 
to accept my conclusions, but to study for himself 
the Bible and American history. 

First: The Declaration was significant because it 
was unnecessary. What compelled our fathers to 
state their reasons for dissolving political ties? They 
answer: “A decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind.” This appeal gave a local struggle universal 
significance. The shot at Concord was heard around 
the world because it was fired for the world. This 
appeal won friends for our Colonies in France and all 
Europe, and even in England; and so turned the 
scales in our favor. Echoes of our success have rever- 
berated ever since. In 1776, the few democracies were 
islands in seas of monarchy. To-day, kings survive 
in an ocean of democracy. 

“Our flag, for human rights unfurled, 
Proclaimed deliverance for the world!” 


Second: Inspired by such a conception, American 
leaders have always advocated a world-organization. 
As far back as 1693, William Penn proposed a diet of 
states to settle disputes without appeal to arms. 
Immediately after the Revolution, Massachusetts 
suggested to Congress a provision for arbitration in all 
treaties. At the Peace Congresses of 1848 to 1851, 
while others discussed the horrors of war, our dele- 
gates so definitely urged a Congress of Nations that 
it was called “the American Way.’’ A senator said: 
“This is the very thing which we have been doing in 
our republic, and the extension of this principle must 
work.” Again, at the Hague Conferences, it was 
America that proposed the international tribunal, 
and an American, Elihu Root, who solved the problem 
of the real court, now established. 

Third: But what about Washington’s advice? 
Read his farewell and see what he said. “Observe faith 


*Abstract of an address at a union meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Stoneham Federated Council of Churches, Sunday 
p. m., July 4, 1926, by the Executive Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches. Text: John 3:16. 


and justice toward all nations, cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. . . . In the execution of such a plan, 
nothing is more essential than that antipathies against 
particular nations and passionate attachments for 
others should be excluded.”” Note that he speaks of a - 
plan, and that it was because he favored harmony 
with all that he deplored one-sided alliances. Can 
you doubt that he would heartily support ‘‘the plan’ 
for “the harmony of all’’ now before the world? 

Fourth: If the time has come, as our General 
Court asserted in 1915, to form a world government, 
who, on American principles, must form it? What 
the Founders meant by the statement, ‘‘All men are 
created equal,’”’ is shown by the use which they made 
of it. They drew the conclusion that the Colonies 
had the right to choose their own form of government 
because all men had the right. All peoples, therefore, 
must share in establishing a constitution for mankind. 
Some are unfit? We have debarred ourselves from 
raising that question by our Declaration. 

Now, a Covenant has been adopted by fifty-six 
out of the sixty-three nations of the world, and is 
successfully working. The United States has failed 
to ratify. It is in precisely the status of Rhode Island 
when our Constitution was set up without her. Wash- 
ington then wrote: “‘No state has a right to superstruct 
a constitution for the whole.”’ 

Fifth: “But there are defects in that Covenant.” 
Doubtless. But the American method has always 
been to take the best thing available and amend it. 
The American Constitution was as bitterly opposed 
as is the League of Nations. Had there been a two- 
thirds rule in Virginia, New York and Massachusetts, 
there never would have been a United States!’ In our 
own commonwealth, the vote stood 187-168; a change 
of ten votes would have kept us out with Rhode 
Island. Hancock carried the day by saying:“‘Acquiesce 
in the voice of the majority, and where we see a want 
of perfection, endeavor in a constitutional way to 
have it modified.” The first Congress submitted 
amendments of which ten were adopted, and Massa- 
chusetts was so well satisfied that she did not take 
the trouble to ratify. 

Can we not to-day similarly trust our sister na- 
tions? Since Locarno and the last Assembly, there 
should be no hesitation. When one minor power can 
block action, there is evidently no ‘‘superstate.”” On 
the other hand, nations do not struggle to get high 
places in a dying organization. Amendments are 
being discussed. Why should not America heartily 
participate in this sincere effort to organize the world? 

But I hold no brief for the League of Nations, 
or any concrete proposition. I simply maintain the 
principle that both our Christianity and our Ameri- 
canism condemn our present pharisaic aloofness, and 
that, as Edwin D. Mead has said, “every principle 
of our history, our federal system, and our leadership 
for a century in the movement for international 
peace and organization commanded us to take the 
first place’ in establishing the United States of the 
World. 


ee —————————— eee 
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CAMP MURRAY AT EAST NORTHFIELD 
Alice Enbom 


In going over a list of girls’ names many, many times one 
naturally draws a mental picture of each one. There were many 
on the list of girls registered for Camp Murray whom I had al- 
ready seen, but the greater number were strangers tome. With 
* anticipation and real joy on Tuesday, July 13, I watched each 
bus as it came from the East Northfield station to the Conference 
grounds, with folks literally hanging off the sides, for it proved 
that 1069 women gathered for the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Conference held from July 13-21. There were shouts of welcome 
and greetings exchanged by those who had been to Northfield 
before, and then one by one at different times in the afternoon 
I had the pleasure of welcoming the girls who came for the first 
time. I realized then how utterly futile it is to try to imagine 
just how one looks, because not one was a bit as I had mentally 
pictured her, 

Sometimes a stormy night is none too good a tonic for the 
girl away from home for the first time, but being assigned to 
Gould basement for meals with Aloha Camp (Congregational, 
and the largest by far on the campus), we all soon shook any 
gloom which might have been hovering around this rainy eve- 
ning, and sang lustily with them, 


“Oh, Father Time is a crafty man, 

And he’s set in his ways, 

And we know that we never can 
Make him bring back past days. 

So camp girls while we are here, 
Let’s be friends firm and true, 

Let’s have a gay time, a happy play time, 
For we all like to play with you.” 


Tuesday evening we talked over class work and together 
decided on what we felt to be the most beneficial subjects. Each 
girl was eager to take three class periods, which entirely filled 
the forenoon. During the week the reaction of the girls to their 
class work was inspiring. Almost without exception they re- 
ported that they were getting much to take back home with 
them. All the teachers were exceptionally fine, but had I known 
at the beginning what the “Life Service Group,” taught by Mrs. 
Jeannette W. Emrich, could have given to our girls, I would 
have strongly advised this course. I feel sure the other classes— 
the Bible Class, the Methods Class, and the Mission Study Class 
—were all equally interesting, but I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to visit them, so simply judge from splendid reports. 

Choir practise, and simultaneous prayer service, com- 
pleted a busy morning each day. With the afternoon came our 
own song practise, rest hour, tennis, bathing, and an auto ride 
or two. Our girls had one afternoon at Kipling’s old home in 
Brattleboro. It is a most picturesque spot, and one has a feel- 
ing that it would be a joy to remain and gaze from the high point 
of land on which it is situated to the beautiful valley below and 
the mountains around about it. I should judge it to be an old 
English type of house with a background of natural beauty, the 
trees being undisturbed, and in contrast to this about the front 
and to the side of the house cultivated ground showing the art 
of the landscape gardener. We were so glad we went. 

During the week it is customary te hold a denominational 
rally, when we gather together all our Universalist women and 
girls (all other denominations doing likewise) and talk over some 
of our problems, but more especially we present our own program 
of missionary service. Fifty-one Universalists were registered at 
Northfield, and I do not believe more than one or two were 
absent from the rally. 

We had a picnic one afternoon, too. Our girls and our 
women won’t forget that picnic down by Perry Pond, for all 
participated. If girls are able to put on “stunts”’ this is just as 
true of our women, for they joined in of their own volition, 
saying that they had a “stunt.” It was all of that and more, 
and it was sincerely appreciated. Camp Murray invited Camp 
Friendly to picnic with us, as the Friends Camp is very small 


and it’s rather lonesome to picnic with so small a group. We 
enjoyed them and we feel sure they enjoyed us. It was a happy 
play time indeed. 

The wonderful Round Top services, which are intended for 
camp girls, brought much of inspiration to all. The natural 
beauty of the surroundings just puts one in tune with the mes- 
sages received. e 

To me, as camp leader, and to my associate, Miss Rena 
Bradley, I think the last morning prayer service (these are held 
each morning just before breakfast) was perhaps more outstand- 
ing than any other service, for it was an expression from each 
camp girl of what Northfield had meant to her. Some spoke of 
the fine friendships formed, others of the wealth of material 
they could bring home to their churches, Sunday schools and 
young people’s organizations, others of the services which had 
been an inspiration, but in one particular they were unanimous 
—they all wanted to come another year. Is there any better 
testimonial that a week has held all it promised than an ex- 
pressed desire to come again? 

The Foreign Missions Conference and Camp Murray con- 
tained much, yes, very much more than given here. This is just 
a glimpse of a busy, happy week. 

* 


* * 


THE HOME MISSION CONFERENCE 
Eleanor Prescott* 


The Interdenominational Home Missionary Conference this 
year had official delegations present from the Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and Luther- 
an Churches, while there were unofficial representatives from the 
Disciples, Quaker, Community and Universalist Churches. 

On Wednesday evening the platform of the auditorium was 
filled with the missionaries of the various denominations. The 
messages were short, but thrilling with the spirit of love and 
service. Sectarianism was lost in the great call to service. 

My one wish was that we Universalists might have had an 
official representative here to-night. We are doing just this sort 
of work, perhaps not on quite such a large scale as some, in the 
Home Mission field, but surely to be represented would be 
beneficial to ourselves and others. 

While I was engrossed in such ideas the chairman suddenly 
announced that the next speaker would be a missionary from 
the Universalist Church. I was about to nudge my neighbor 
and express my joy at finding another Universalist present, when 
madam chairman announced the name of the missionary as 
Miss Eleanor Prescott. There was such a rush of blood to my 
head that I could not say a word, and the next missionary was 
called upon. Why had I not stood up and told of our Home 
Missionary Work? No, on second thought perhaps it was better 
to let them think there was a Universalist missionary on the 
grounds, who had been delayed by storm or stress. All these 
thoughts went through my mind, but it was too late now. 

At the close of the service I hastened to the platform and 
introduced myself as Miss Eleanor Prescott, a real Universalist, 
but only a green college graduate, preparing herself to direct 
Religious Education. 

It seems I had been to blame. The night before at the 
opening service of the Conference I had registered where the sign 
indicated, and had received my program for the week. But at 
this special hour the missionaries had been instructed to register, 
so Eleanor Prescott had become a missionary in name. 

I was not entirely sorry for the mistake, for the Universalists 
had been brought to the attention of the Conference, and the 
hearty welebme I received will never be forgotten. It was their 
regret as well as mine that the Universalists were not officially 
registered there that night. 

Is there any reason why we can not have a few representa- 

*Miss Prescott is from Braintree and was graduated from 
Tufts College with the class of 1926. On Sept. 1, she will begin 
work at North Attleboro, Mass., as assistant to the Rev. Charles 
A. Haney. 
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tives here for the Interdenominational Conference next year? 
The feeling of unity with the other denominations is well worth 
our while. It brings a Christian church into actuality. The 
missionaries are given renewed courage. The people helping 
them on with their work begin to live in their lives, and not 
just seem as a bank from which funds sometimes come to aid 
in their work. 

Is not this too, a way to broaden ourselves? How can such 
a delegation as is represented here this week help but make each 
life with which it comes in contact, richer and fuller? There are 
missionaries from India, Mexico, North Carolina and Texas, 
each ready to tell us of her life, her work and her people, the ery- 
ing need there is for Christianity, and, most of all, the anxiety 
on the part of their people for it. They desire the cleanliness 
of body, the thrift in every day life, which Christianity alone 
brings. 

The great contribution these peoples can bring us is to teach 
us to pray. In the words of Dr. P. Paru of India, one of the mis- 
sionaries here at this Conference, ““What the Christians need is 
time for meditation; you rush from one thing to another from 
morning till night.” To bring peace and joy and understanding 
we must develop that larger self, the soul. This we can only do 
through exalting meditation. This is the great contribution 
of Northfield and its people. 


* * * 


UNIVERSALISTS AT CHAUTAUQUA 
M. Agnes Hathaway 


June 30, I crossed the beautiful Chautauqua Lake and, 
giving my suit-case to one of the numerous little boys that crowded 
around me at the landing, begging for the privilege of carrying 
it, I followed his steps along the lake and up the hill to a cosy 
cottage located in a most picturesque spot. The large gilt letters 
on the dark background of the sign-board, which read “Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Headquarters,” assured me that I had found 
the correct number, and at once I entered and made the ac- 
quaintance of the Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Badger of the Unitarian 
Church, Orlando, Florida, who for the past seven summers have 
had charge of this work. 

Everything possible had been done to make me welcome 
and comfortable. A blackboard on the front porch had on it 
these words, ‘‘Unitarians and Universalists, please register.”” The 
little Chautauqua daily paper contained a paragraph announc- 
ing this new arrangement and I was asked to speak on Japan 
at the first Wednesday evening meeting and to be honor guest 
at the first Thursday afternoon social hour. 

The morning after my arrival, so early that the book store 
was not really yet opened, I purchased a book for registration 
and placed it beside the Unitarian register on the desk. At the 
same time Mr. Badger kindly arranged the literature already 
here from 176 Newbury Street, on the table beside his own pub- 
lications, and then I waited for Universalists to come. Uni- 
tarian names were being added daily, but still our page was a 
blank. One day while I was attending a lecture, two loyal friends 
from Bradford, Pa., came and when IJ returned I found their 
names. July 11 was our Sunday, so I invited my own pastor, 
the Rev. G. H. Campbell of Bristol, New York, to come here, 
and he brought with him not only Mrs. Campbell but two other 
members of his congregation, and these four names made quite 
an impression. A few more names have been added, a little 
literature given out, but obviously Chautauqua has not yet 
become a Universalist mecca. 

The people who are here are evidently, for the most part, 
those who have long been in the habit of coming. Some one re- 
marked at an entertainment about the great number of white- 
haired women in the audience, and so it is everywhere. It is 
not uncommon to meet one who has been coming here for fifty 
years, and they come from all over the country. Southern people 
seem particularly numerous, for Florida residents enjoy coming 
North in the summer time. It is doubtful if there is any other 
place where one can get so much that is educational, entertain- 
ing, inspiring, as here. 
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Church school teachers, pastors’ assistants, ministers who 
wish to add to their store of inspiration, college and high school 
students who are anxious to make up work, teachers of public 
schools, members of clubs, all have opportunities for study here 
combined with rare musical and literary advantages. 

Can you realize what being here means to me? For twenty 
years the most of the time deprived of all that Chautauqua offers, 
I find myself in this wonder place so rich in everything worth 
while. I started in by going to all that the program offered, but 
that is beyond one’s power of endurance, so now I am selecting. 

As there are so many more Unitarians than Universalists 
here and already five Unitarian ministers on the grounds, it 
hardly seemed fair to take advantage of their generous offer of 
every other Sunday service. I am waiting for the Rev. L. C. 
Nichols of Salem to come Monday, and we expect the Rev. Roger 
F. Etz Aug. 8. There may be others later, certainly I hope so. 
That Chautauqua is not only a pleasant but a profitable place in 
which to spend a whole or a part of one’s vacation there is no 
doubt. The New York Symphony will play until Aug. 21. 


Come and listen at this beautiful spot on the lake. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Keeping Young Together 


There is a city that doth bathe her feet in the waters of the 
tideless Adriatick, and the name of that city is Venice. And I 
and Keturah were there, and we bought Paintings. And there 
was a Bright Water Colour which showed a Workingman and 
his Wife, and their ages might have been threescore. And he was 
coming in and giving her a string of Coral Beads, and chucking 
her under the chin. And she was reproving him, yet was she 
pleased. And I said, Keturah, dost thou know what she is saying? 

And Keturah said, I know right well. She is saying, Thou 
foolish man, dost thou not know that I am sixty and not sixteen? 

And I said, Thou hast answered discreetly. And he is say- 
ing, My dear, thou art as young and fair to me as ever, and thou 
shalt verily wear the beads which I have brought to thee. 

And Keturah said, I have heard like words many times. 

And I said, Keturah, I will buy this picture. 

And I bought it. 

Now Keturah had in her own room no pictures save what 
she called her Art Gallery, namely, many framed portraits of 
her children and her grandchildren, and it may be one or two of 
her Husband in various stages of his Chequered Career. And I 
brought that Water Colour to her room. And she said, Take it 
away, for here will I have only the Family Portraits, and some 
new ones every year. 

And I said, Mehercule, I will have my own way in this house 
now andthen. This also isa Family Portrait. 

So we hung it there, and there it still doth hang. 

Now I have friends who be married, and who lovingly call 
each other Old Girl and Old Man, and such like names. And I 
will not reprove them, for they understand each other. But with 
me and Keturah it was never so. For I never knew any name 
for her that indicated that she had grown older since first I knew 
her. 

And now and then she would say unto me, Thou must not 
call me by such names as foolish young men give to their sweet- 
hearts, at least thou shouldst not use such names where folk can 
hear thee, lest they think thee as foolish as I know thee # be, 
For other folk do esteem thee a wise man. 

So I and Keturah did ever speak to each other not as two 
Elderly Folk but as I have said. And when our friends said unto 
us, Ye are unto each other as the poet and his beloved to whom 
he spake, Grow old along with me, the best is yet to be, we did 
not assent. 

Now of those arts of the Beauty Parlor whereby Old Women 
seek to look like Flappers, Keturah practised them not. Neither 
was there need that she should do so. For albeit her hair grew 
white her heart was young. And the Water Colour painting 
with the man threescore giving his wife the Coral Beads still is 
among the Authentick Portraits of our Family. ; 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE Y.P.C. U. THEN AND NOW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

; “This is the thirty-eighth annual convention of the Y. P. 
C. U.,”’ said President Reamon, and immediately one listener’s 
mind turned back the years and began comparing the Then 
and the Now. 

First of all, that was largely a young people’s convention in 
name, this in fact. Then and for years afterward older people, 
particularly older ministers, were active, often dominant, in de- 
termining policies and choosing officials. Now the elders are 
largely spectators except as they have been invited to speak. 
Nor has the conduct of business suffered by the change. Dif- 
ferences of opinion produce real discussion, not simply debate. 
The young people are learning that process of collective thinking 
that is the first essential of any efficient democracy. 

The first convention considered little save ways and means 
by which the young people could help the Universalist Church 
and Universalist churches. Like the Sunday school of that 
day, it was eagerly hailed as a new contributor of workers and 
money for our conventions and parishes. Now there is a tacit 
assumption that the Y. P. C. U. is not only an adjunct of the 
Universalist Church, but a part of the youth movement of the 
world, and maker of the church of to-morrow as well as inheritor 
of the church of yesterday. 

At that first convention in Lynn and for several years after- 

“ward theology shaped both thought and action. The elders 
were then torn by acrimonious differences over the creed and 
the old and new views of the Bible. The conservatives tried to 
shepherd the young people into safe and docile ways of obedi- 
ence; some of the liberals counseled open revolt. 

If any one had raised these ancient questions at Philadelphia 
it would have aroused the same amused curiosity as the costume 
of that bygone day. Instead there was eager discussion of the 
place and part of the Y. P. C. U. in the great common task of 
reshaping society in conformity to the teaching of Jesus, and a 
deep and steady undertone of personal consecration that one 
would have sought in vain thirty-eight years ago. 

It will be said, and rightly, that if this convention were no 
better than the first it would mean largely wasted time and 
energy in the years between. Whether the young people of 
to-day are per se better than those of yesterday is beside the 
point. What is in evidence in such gatherings as the Phila- 
delphia convention is that they are trying to make worthy use 
of their heritage from their predecessors. To one who found 
himself the only member of that first convention apparent in 
this one, to whom in the silence of the communion other voices 
spoke, who sat alone in the twilight and found himself not 
alone, the vision and earnestness and devotion of these young 
people of to-day brought something of the joy and thanksgiving 
Moses must have felt as he watched the youth of Israel go march- 
ing by Nebo on their way to the Promised Land. 

H.M. 


ie? 


MORE HEAVY GUNS UNLIMBERED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In any controversy, where the various positions taken are 
positions of long standing and eminence, everybody must be 
right tosome degree. In the present forum on War, this seems to 
me to be the case, and it also seems that no participant has 
meant exactly what he said because no participant has been able 
to say exactly what he meant. 

Dr. Adams’s original article occupies the middle ground, 
more or less, and its author appears to be torn between two op- 
posite motives. Abstractly, they give rise to these two proposi- 
tions: 

(1) War is essentially absurd, and armed resistance is a 
confession of weakness rather than an assertion of strength when- 
ever it becomes a serious, businesslike mode of procedure; 


therefore war is morally wrong when it involves enormous loss 
of life and property. 

(2) War has always given rise to literature and art; there- 
fore war represents valid and valuable hunian emotion, and 
must incidentally exert a moral influence upon human society. 

In a lecture on War, delivered in or around 1870, at the 
Woolwich Military Academy, John Ruskin declared himself to 
be in the same dilemma. After stating that “all great nations 
learned their truth of word, and strength of thought, in war,” 
Ruskin went on to say: 


It is not all war of which this can be said—nor all 
dragon’s teeth, which, sown, will start up into men. 
It is not the ravage of a barbarian wolf-flock, as under 
Generic or Suwarrow; nor the habitual restlessness and 
rapine of mountaineers, as on the old borders of Scot- 
land; nor the oc¢asional struggle of a strong peaceful na- 
tion for its life, as in the wars of the Swiss with Austria, 
nor the contest of merely ambitious nations for extent 
of power, as in the wars of France under Napoleon, 
or the just terminated war in America. None of these 
forms of war build anything but tombs. But the crea- 
tive or foundational war is that in which the natural 
restlessness and love of contest among men are disci- 
plined, by consent, into modes of beautiful—though it 
may be fatal—-play; in which the natural ambition and 
love of power of men are disciplined into the aggressive 
conquest of surrounding evil; and in which the natural 
instinets of self-defense are sanctified by the nobleness 
of the institutions, and purity of the households, which 
they are appointed to defend. To such war as this all 
men are born; in such war as this any man may happily 
die; and forth from such a war as this have arisen 
throughout the extent of past ages, all the highest sanc- 
tities and virtues of humanity. (Italics mine.) 


This strikes me as being a fair statement of the conditions 
of reconciliation between the two propositions. If all of us will 
purge our minds of examples and illustrations for a moment, and 
look at the isolated facts, we can not help realizing that the pic- 
ture of great grown men touching off a cannon or plunging bayo- 
nets into the breasts of unknown and not individually inimical 
fellow-creatures would be laughable if it did not imply its serious 
consequences. Fighting, Ruskin says, is a form of play, and I 
have a sufficient knowledge of modern psychology to assert that 
present-day science upholds this view. Modern warfare is de- 
cidedly not play; it is a series of chemical and mechanical reac- 
tions making for blind destruction on all sides, equally fatal to 
the persons who set these uncontrollable processes in motion. 
Modern warfare has doffed its scarlet and blue uniforms and has 
gone quite beyond the stage of martial heroism, which depends 
upon the opposition of man to man, armed primarily with human 
muscles and directed by physical skll. There was glory in 
Sheridan’s ride from Winchester; there is none in a night at- 
tack of bombing planes. There was justice in the combat be- 
tween Hector and Achilles; there is none in the fight between 
a submarine and a dreadnought. There was honor in Horatius’ 
defense of Rome; there is none in a gas attack. 

In other words, if social spirituality must be defended by 
war, war is right; if it must be defended by a horrible, vicious, 
mechanical institution, that institution (improperly called war) 
is inherently and eternally wrong, unjustifiable, and inexcusable, 
in any case. Now it seems that since war has not been waged in 
the defense of womanhood, let us say, or of national integrity, 
etc., for many a day, and since that which has been waged was 
not war but the competitive misuse of science by military auto- 
crats, be they individuals or legislative bodies, and since military 
tactics are not likely to regress to admit of future heroism, war 
has already been automatically outlawed, and the sacred institu- 
tions of society are evidently being defended by peaceful means! 
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To sum it all up in terms of the present discussion, Dr. 
Adams’s stand for preparedness is justified, Mr. Shook’s patriot- 
ism is vindicated, and Mr. Ferguson’s viewpoint is defensible— 
in general. ‘In general’ must be the verdict, however, until 
somebody can show that Mr. Whitesmith’s esthetic distinction 
is invalid. In so far as the last “war’’ was fought for democracy, 
it was highly moral; in so far as it was fought for commercialism, 
it was disgraceful; and in the first case it was moral only in so 
far as Ruskin’s conditions of personal heroism were involved. 
Our spiritual institutions appear to be safe; the world has pro- 
gressed in this sense. Consequently, modern war depends for 
its general support by the citizenry upon the “masquerading of 
Mars.” While Mars continues to masquerade, war will con- 
tinue, but it will not even be true war. We have here the old, 
old situation of potential energy demanding release. Idealize 
commercialism, and honest, though misguided, patriotism will 
demand action. Call a spade a spade, and patriotism will be 
converted into love, after shattering our wicked commercial 
hierarchy. 

Finally, it does seem as if a body of Christian ministers 
could be about better business than upholding persons and deeds 
which are immortalized in the literature, at the expense of meeting 
the obligations of our ministry. We all know perfectly well 
what Jesus had to say about the prototype of our present-day 
commercialism; we believe, or we are supposed to believe, that 
he was right. War or no war, we know that our present ma- 
terial civilization is a degradation of humanity, and that we 
have dedicated our lives to improving it. Have we grown sleek 
at the Pharisees’ dinner table? Are we anxious to save our own 
precious skins and reputations in this age, come whatever catas- 
trophe there may in the next? We know, or we ought to know, 
these things: That our industrial system is a disgrace, and that 
our social order is no true civilization. That human nature 
ean not keep up with the pace set by modern competition. 
That there is bound to be trouble unless it is changed, and social 
trouble is war. Whatever may have caused past disputes, we 
are surely riding for a fall in the present; and we can predict the 
eause of future wars! Are we all spineless victims of Fear? 

The easiest way to prove our several contentions about the 
Long Road to Peace is to begin shortening that road, here and 
now. Let’s do something! 

Howard D. Spoerl. 


* * 


CLEARING THINGS UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your publication of my letter of inquiry in the issue of 
April 24, 1926, was greatly appreciated. Especially do I thank 
you for the very complete answers given. With all due respect, 
however, to the views expressed, I would like to make some final 
comments on the subject-matter of my letter. 

As Universalism repudiates the scheme of theology in 
which the Deity of Christ plays an essential part, it seems to me 
that right thinking necessitates the abandonment of that teach- 
ing by all Universalists. 

If Universalism is based on a fair and reasonable inter- 
pretation of Scripture, I fail to see where the doctrine has any 
Biblical support. The Old Testament emphasizes the unity 
pure and simple of God’s nature, and Christ himself endorsed 
the teaching by quoting it (Mark 12:29). Many eminent 
scholars in Orthodox communions have, moreover, conceded the 
lack of authority for the dogma in any part of the Bible. Fur- 
ther, right thinking and right conduct alike forbid the deification 
of Jesus, who worshiped the one eternal Deity and directed his 
disciples, in the so-called Lord’s Prayer, to do the same. 

Regardless of the belief on this question which was held by 
the ancient church fathers, the doctrine has acquired a clear and 
definite meaning for the present day, namely, that Christ is God, 
and, being God, possesses the very same attributes and power, 
and demands of humanity the same supreme adoration as the 
Almighty Creator of the universe. In view of this plain fact, I 
do not understand your statement that “‘you would say you do 


not believe in the Deity of Christ if that were the only way you 
could make clear the fact that you do not believe that the God 
in Christ was a different thing in the life of the race from the 
God in the rest of us, except in degree.’’ Surely these ideas are 
not synonymous! Belief in the Deity in Christ is not the same 
as belief in the Deity of Christ. Right thinking must inevitably 
attach to any implied acceptance of the dogma just the opposite 
meaning of what you really believe. 
A Liberal. 
* * 


CRITICISING MR. HICKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will recall I wrote to you last December about having a 
book called “Science as Revelation” which you thought would 
be reviewed in the Leader some time later. I did not give up hope 
till your issue of the 10th came. I was surprised when reading 
“Some Better Books of 1925-26,” at the sweeping statements Mr. 
Hicks made about the books on science. He states that there is 
only one he cares to include in the list, and that is ‘‘badly writ- 
ten and filled with ill-digested facts.” I do not know on what 
basis Mr. Hicks judges the books reviewed, but I am surprised 
he does not give at least honorable mention to such books as 
“Science and Religion,” by J. Arthur Thomson, and “Evolu- 
tion and Creation,’ by Sir Oliver Lodge, two great scientists who 
are writing so constructively in the interests of a spiritual in- 
terpretation of the universe. I do not doubt that picking out 
“best books” requires some squeezing, but I wonder, in an age 
where there is so much popular interest and misunderstanding 
between science and religion, and in a denomination so given 
over to research as yours, that the subject of science has to be 
the end of the tightest squeezing. If Mr. Hicks was an ardent 
Fundamentalist I could account for it. 

Have you read ‘The Fundamentalist Pope,” in the July 
Mercury? Well written but unfair as usual. It’s a travesty on 
J. R.Straton. J agree we must be fair with the unfair, but don’t 
you think the fairest way to deal with Mencken would be to give 
him a good fair dose of his own medicine? 

Questioner. 
* * 
THE SPLENDID LETTER OF A. F. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your wise editorial comment on the letter of Dr. Davis 
(quoted from the Boston Transcript), as well as the splendid 
letter of A. F. in your issue of July 24, 1926, are particularly 
pleasing. 

Denunciation of war as an institution is about as futile as 
incantations to exorcise disease. The attack should be directed 
against the causes of evils, not the manifestations. As the fever 
comes not directly from the disease germ, but as a reaction from 
nature’s efforts to neutralize or expel the poison, so war usually 
comes as the reaction of that primal and enduring element in 
human nature which resents injustice, or what is deemed to be 
injustice. } 

Recounting the horrors of war ‘will not serve as a deterrent. 
War means now what it always has meant—death and destruc- 
tion. From the first war has demanded the ultimate, and the 
effect is the same whether the killing be done by a club or bomb 
from the air. 

Conventions to ameliorate conditions of what we call 
“civilized”? warfare may be built upon precedent, but that na- 
tions go to war is no more due to precedent than is the growth 
of the oak from an acorn. 

The “jungle beast” is not war, but unrighteous action, 
arising from arrogance and greed, which will wreck civilization 
more effectually than war; war may afford the only check. 

There may be a way of living which will avoid origination of 
contagious diseases, and physicians may be able to prescribe the 
rules to be followed; nevertheless there are those who will not 
observe such rules, and the only safeguard lies in vaccination 
and similar protective armor. 

Teaching youth that it is wrong to learn the use of arms is 
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no more helpful than telling them that vaccination is wholly 
unnecessary because theoretically there need never be another 
emergence of small pox. The Christian duty is not only to 
live right, but to be on guard against the fellow who doesn’t. 
And as to this we have to use our own intelligence, since there 
- is no super-race to direct our actions in the sense that we have 
dominion over the beasts of the field. 
Wilbur F. Earp. 
* * 


A GOOD IDEA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Could you manage to give us an article now and then on 
New Thought or Applied Psychology, the sensible kind? We 
know a number of subscribers who are interested in this new 
religion that is springing up unobtrusively beside the old. 

D. A. Myers. 
* * 


BRUCE BARTON WON’T MIND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your hammer and tongs reviewer is at it again. I am sorry 
I have to agree with his ripping and tearing Bruce Barton’s new 
book to pieces. The reviewer seems so top-lofty and superior 
that I’d rather go gunning for him than for Bruce Barton. 

If people are in doubt about ‘The Book Nobody Knows” 
I suggest that they read a chapter or two of Bruce Barton aloud 
and then read chapter one of Isaiah. There is a mighty contrast. 

Twenty subscribers of the Leader, however, will read Bruce 
Barton to one who will read Isaiah. 

That is the trouble with us. We don’t read, or if we do we 
read fourth-rate things. We prefer to read about the Bible to 
reading the Bible. We prefer soft bits of gossip about Shakespeare 
to Shakespeare himself. 

Bruce Barton isn’t a bad sort of fellow, but the literary vogue 
he has achieved is an ironical commentary upon our Harold 
Bell Wright age. His writing is fourth-rate. His scholarship 
is nil. 

You started a controversy over his book, ‘“‘The Man Nobody 
Knows,” and I understand our Publishing House sold more copies 
of the book than of any other outside book they have handled 
in years. May be that was the only way your people had to get 
back at your reviewer, who tore the book to pieces. May be 
that shows what most of them think about him. Well, I sup- 
pose it pleased Barton well enough, and I suppose I’m fool 
enough to fall into the same kind of trap. 

More or Less a Fool. 
* * 


A REV. NIEL DOUGLAS ITEM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An Antidote against Deism, in a series of Letters to the Edi- 
tor of —— in which the Arguments against the eternal prevalence 
of Sin and Misery, and in favor of the Restitution, or final Restora- 
tion of all Things, are candidly stated from Scripture; and also an 
Answer to Objections; With an Introductory Letter to Mr. 
Vidler, Preacher of Universal Restoration, and pastor of a church 
of that Persuasion, London, to which are added, A Review of 
President Edwards’ Sermon on the Eternity of Hell Torments; 
A Prayer Adapted to the Subject, An Hymn on the Creation of the 
New Heavens and New Earth; With a Brief Summary of the 
Proof. Also some strictures on Dr. Ryland’s sermon, entitled, 
“The First Lie Refuted.” By N. Douglas, Minister of the Gospel, 
and Preacher of the Final Restoration, Greenock. Edinburgh: 
Printed and sold by John Taylor, Grassmarket, 1802. A royal 
8vo. of 258 pp. 

This item does not occur in Dr. Eddy’s Bibliography of 
Universalist Literature. It is probable that Dr. Whittemore 
was not acquainted with its contents, because in his ‘Modern 
History of Universalism,” he refers but once to it, and then 
specifies but the first clause of the title. One page of the book 
is devoted to an advertisement of twenty-two Universalist books, 
some of which are not mentioned by either Dr. Eddy or Dr. 
Whittemore. 


Niel Douglas’s “Trial for Sedition” was published in pamphlet 
form in 1817. It is a work of fifty pages, and gives a striking 
portrait of the victim. 

The trial of Niel Douglas is treated of in Lord Cockburn’s 
“Wxamination of the Trials for Sedition,’ Vol. II, 192-203. Heis 
described as “‘old, deaf, dogged, honest and respectable.” This 
‘“Examination”’ is taken from “State Trials,” vol. 33. 

J. P. MacLean, 
* * 


GOOD TESTIMONY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been reading your article in the last Leader about 
your visit to the Clara Barton Home, in which you say that 
“tentage is the most expensive housing that a charity or an army 
ean indulge in.” After nearly forty years of experience I should 
say that it is the most healthful and at the same time the cheapest 
way to lodge campers. At the present time I have seventy-four 
tents pitched. The tents must be made properly and the floors 
also. These sold by department stores are of very little use. 
In all these years I have never had a tent blow down, though we 
have had some terrible gales. 

George W. Perry. 

South Hero, Vt. 

* * 


SOME PERTINENT COMMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial commenting on the letter of William Stearns 
Davis deserves a word of comment in turn. No one, of course, 
can speak for all the pacifists in the country, but I know that a 
good many of them would condemn Russian militarism quite as 
heartily as French or Italian militarism. They are interested 
in getting a fair deal for Russia, and they refuse to regard Russia 
as the sole or the worst offender, but I do not know a single paci- 
fist who believes that the army of Russia is any more justifiable 
than any other army. 

There is something else that is worth saying. Most of the 
pacifists in this country, especially those connected with the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace, condemn class warfare as vigorously as they do interna- 
tional warfare. I was present at a meeting held under the aus- 
pices of the Fellowship of Youth for Peace last winter, at which 
a large part of the evening was devoted to attacking the whole 
conception of class conflict. A small group of communists, not 
members of the Fellowship, who were present urged a proletariat 
revolution. They were persistently opposed by members of the 
Fellowship, who denied that class war was necessary, expedient, 
or right. It seems to me that pacifists and moderate socialists, 
many of whom are also pacifists, are our strongest bulwark against 
violent communism. 

Granville Hicks, 
* * 
MR. HICKS AND THE BARTON BOOKS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Hicks’s review of “The Book Nobody Knows” in the 
Leader for July 31, and his review of ‘“The Man Nobody Knows,” 
which appeared last year, ought to be read together. He says 
he really did read ‘““The Man Nobody Knows,” but I can’t help 
thinking it was after he wrote the review, for he has several good 
words for the book now, and he hadn’t one then. Perhaps he will 
think better of “The Book Nobody Knows” by next year. 

I agree with him in thinking this second book of Barton’s 
far inferior to the other, but it isn’t as bad as Mr. Hicks would 
have us think. I judge, from the concluding sentences of the 
review, that he is sorry he did not attack the earlier book more 
violently than he did, and does not intend to have any such re- 
grets about this one. 

The book is mediocre, unoriginal, but it is readable, and it 
will probably reach and help a great many people who would 
never read more scholarly books about the Bible, and perhaps 
that is what Mr. Barton hoped to do. 

Unofficial Mentor. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


VANISHING FUNDAMENTALISM 


To many people so decisive a rout of fundamentalism 
(at the Baptist and Presbyterian Conventions) was unexpected. 
Looking at it as an event now past, however, anybody should 
be able to see that the whole fundamentalist movement 
was hollow and artificial. From its beginning at the close 
of the war it has lacked those elements which spell either persist- 
ence or real power—the elements of leadership, scholarship, and 
the poise that expresses profound conviction. If we may use a 
biological term, fundamentalism has been a sport, an accidental 
phenomenon making its sudden appearance in our ecclesiastical 
order, but wholly lacking the qualities of constructive achieve- 
ment or survival. Had there been no such person as William J. 
Bryan in American church life at that particular moment, fun- 
damentalism as a threatening force of disruption would never 
have made its appearance. Ithas not yet fully run its fortuitous 
course. But it is henceforth to be a disappearing quantity in 
American religious life, while our churches go on to larger issues, 
finding their controversies in realities that are pregnant and 
significant for human welfare rather than in hollow and sterile 
dogmas which are irrelevant even if true.—The Christian Century 
(nondenominational). 


* * 


THE POWER OF LITERATURE 


The passing of Emile Coue naturally draws attention not 
so much to what the man was as to what modernity variously 
took him for. When he came to America, Cove was a modest 
and beneficent little Frenchman who had found a practical 
formula for optimistic auto-suggestion. So far as anybody has 
been able to find out, he studiously avoided calling himself a 
scientist, a miracle-man, or the harbinger of a new dispensation. 
He really thought he amounted to something as a popular phrase- 
maker who could corral into a few simple words a generally usable 
amount of a psychic force which neither he nor his scientifie su- 
periors knew much about. France took him tranquilly at his own 
modest evaluation and made little fuss about the matter. But 
when Coue arrived in this country he was news—news that 
could be correlated, by writing fellows more dapper but less 
concise than he, with the movies, the mystical panaceas, and 
even the modernist-fundamentalist controversies which had 
then been arresting the American public. And the result? 
Crowds of more than relatively hysterical people hurrying to 
get under the spell of his magic eye, to accept the much-heralded 
formula as a fetish, to kiss, when opportunity was kind, the 
reachable portions of his pantaloons. It all argued that at least 
a sizable American mob could be knocked completely loose from 
everything like sanity. And thereby Coue demonstrated the 
power of literature—not so much through the magic of his own 
roseate sentence, but through the distorted thing he became 
when the day’s journalism had had its way.—The Commonweal 
(Catholic). 


* * 


CONGRESS AND THE NEGRO 


Prof. Kelly Miller, distinguished negro educator, has re- 
cently been listing some of the things that have been happening 
to the negro in Washington this winter. Not much has been 
said about these matters, as the white folks and their press find 
it wise to keep things quiet. The more stern the duty, there- 
fore, of negroes and friends of negroes to lift up their voices in 
protest and alarm. Listen to the story! The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied jurisdiction in interstate travel— 
which means the perpetuation in the nation of that foul disgrace 
the ‘Jim Crow” car! The United States Senate has by decisive 
majority declined to reintroduce the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. 
A provision for separate bathing beaches in Washington for 
whites and blacks has been passed by both houses of Congress 
and signed by a Massachusetts President—‘“‘the most con- 
spicuous instance of race discrimination,” says Professor Miller, 


“to be found anywhere in federal law.’”’ Lastly, and most serious 
of all, the Supreme Court of the United States by unanimous 
decision has declared covenants excluding colored people from 
buying, owning or occupying property in covenanted districts, 
to be not unconstitutional. Here are all the branches of the 
national government at work—-executive, legislative, judicial— 
and all consenting to the miserable business of pressing down the 
negro under an ever-increasing burden of discrimination and 
prejudice. We have times when we feel elated over the negro 
question—-the moment which saw the acquittal of Dr. Sweet in 
Detroit was one such time. There are other times when we feel 
discouraged—‘when we read this woeful record of things done 
against our black fellow-citizens this past winter at the Capital 
of the nation, was one such time. Always, under all circum- 
stances and in all moods, we know that the fight for the negro 
is bitter, and the way for his feet long and hard. The more need 
for the whites who believe in brotherhood to battle shoulder to 
shoulder with him, and walk with him that cruel road.— Unity. 
* * 


LET US HAVE A SPECIAL TRAIN 


Cardinal Bonzano and his party of prelates made the trip 
to the Eucharistic Congress from New York to Chicago in a 
special train of seven cars painted cardinal red. The cars were 
named after Roman Catholic people of eminence, such as “Pius 
XI,” “Cardinal Bonzano,” ‘‘Cardinal Hayes,’ and so on. Now 
we have thought much of this, and it brings a suggestion to our 
minds. In 1928 Northern Baptists, Southern Baptists, and many 
English and European Baptists will be going to Toronto for our 
World Alliance meeting. Surely the railways will make up for 
us a special train to be run, say, from Washington, District of 
Columbia, to Toronto. They will paint the train any color that 
we desire. We will name the cars “Edgar Young Mullins,” 
“J. Whitcomb Brougher,” ‘George W. McDaniel,” “John Cliz- 
ford,’ “Adoniram Judson” and ‘William Carey.” Of course, 
the railways will do for us what they have done for the Roman 
Catholics. Order your reservations forthwith. Watchman- 
Examiner (Baptist). 


* * 


STAINING THE SESQUI 


The 150th birthday of the Republic (Sunday, July 4, 1926) 
was marked in Philadelphia by the opening of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition, including the amusement features of the 
“Gladway.” The Governor of the state denounced the action 
as an outrageous violation of an honorable agreement, and called 
upon the Mayor of Philadelphia to enforce the law. The Mayor 
must assume full responsibility for the opening of the Expesition, 
and we believe this will be generally recognized. It is significant 
that, in addition to the Evening Bulletin, the Philadelphia Record 
has also denounced the operation of the amusement enterprises 
en Sundays. 

In the face of the law, in spite of the religious convictions 
of millions of our citizens, the solemn engagements with the 
legislators.who approved the state appropriation, and repeated 
promises to church leaders that there would be no danger of 
Sunday opening, even a religious journal like the Christian Leader 
tells us “it is right to open on Sunday.” We can not kelieve 
that this journal is in possession of the facts, or it could not 
make a statement so obviously false. Among other things, we 
commend to the Leader the following plea publicly issued by a 
committee of over one hundred of Philadelphia’s leading business 
men, which we also advise Mayor Kendrick to heed: 

Philadelphia shall not be swept away into an open Sunday 
Saturnalia. The decision of the authorities having it in charge to 
open the Sesqui-Centennial with its commercial features on Sun- 
day is the first attack in a general and powerfully supported wide- 
open Sunday campaign. It is a rushing attack designed to sweep 
the city off its feet. Pledges, moralities, responsibilities and 
honor have been thrown to the winds. A mob spirit has been 
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appealed to and a clamor raised to bring about such wholesale 
disregard of Sabbath observance as will nullify the law that is 
intended to enforce it. Children are to be taken to the Sesqui- 
Centennial on Sunday and shown the allurements of commer- 
cialized amusements. What are the people going to do about it? 
_ How are parents going to respond to it? Will they have churches 
or picture shows for their children on Sunday? Philadelphia 
is the world’s greatest city of homes. The integrity of its “solid 
population” has the respect of the world. It is famed for probity 
in business relations. These facts are so because’ Philadelphia 
has had Christian observance of the Sabbath and her generations 
one after another have had this solid foundation. For these good 
reasons, and not in fanaticism, we business men protest. We join 
the Philadelphia Sabbath Association in its protest and call upon 
all worthy citizens to join with us against an open Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial on Sunday; against withholding police enforcement of 
the law; against the projected opening of theaters; against the 
Sunday baseball projects; and against any and all attempts to 
upset the home life and church attendance of Philadelphia. 
_ Parents are urgently requested to consider what all this means 
to their children.—Reformed Church Messenger. 


* * 


PROFESSOR JACKS AND THE INFERNO 


Prof. L. P. Jacks is one of the best known of the more dis- 
tinetly scholarly interpreters of popular philosophy. For many 
years he has been the editor of Hibbert Journal, which is recog- 
nized as the foremost magazine of its class in the world. Not 
long ago Professor Jacks preached a sermon at Hampstead in 
which he said that “‘a hell of eternal boredom would be more 
terrible than even a hell of fire.” If this new interpretation is to 
be regarded as correct it would seem that the ruler of the lower 
world might occasionally have use for some of the sermonizers of 
the past. We question whether any method has ever been de- 
vised for producing the sensation to which the editor of the 
Hibbert Journal refers which is quite as effective as the prosaic 
repetition of an exceedingly dull pulpit discourse. We have 
some volumes of sermons on our shelves which could be put to 
good purpose in the matter of inflicting boredom should such a 
necessity arise. Of course, the main difficulty involved here is 
the fact that these distinguished preachers of dry sermons will 
all be in heaven. Inasmuch as some of these sermons proclaim 
the doctrine that eternal punishment of sinners. enhances the 
joy of the righteous, it may be that their authors would consent 
to add to this punishment by preaching some of these discourses 
to the spirits in Limbo. We understand that many of the prison- 
ers in our penitentiaries consider the sermons of a dull prison 
chaplain as the most severe punishment in the routine of their 
enforced confinement. If they could be brought to understand 
that in the next world they may have to endure much more of 
this same species of intellectual diet it might lead them to re- 
pentance in order to escape the wrath to come. At any rate, 
Professor Jacks has made a fruitful suggestion which deserves 
more careful consideration than it seems thus far te have received. 
—Christian Evangelist (Disciples). 

* 


* 


THE TASK OF THE BAPTIST JOURNAL 


From the first the task of the Baptist was fairly defined by 
the situation. That task was to promote harmony among all 
the Baptists within the field of the Northern Convention; to 
maintain as the basis of harmony the essential teachings of the 
New Testament and the historic principles of the Baptist move- 
ment as a whole; to support the co-operative program; to seek the 
larger unification of all Baptists throughout the world in the 
Baptist World Alliance; to discourage and as far as possible to 
render ineffective all divisive and disintegrating tendencies; to 
accomplish these ends through the dissemination of facts and 
the courteous expression of all representative shades of opinion 
in the denomination; and to enlist for these purposes the entire 
constituency of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Such an undertaking was unique in the field of religious 
journalism. It was hampered by inexperience. It was viewed 


by many with misgivings, fear, suspicion and aversion. It found 
the Baptist fellowship rent by controversies which were deep ly 
rooted in religious conviction and which extended far into the 
field of practical administration. By no possible course could 
it give satisfaction to all parties, and there was always the danger 
that upon some contingency it might choose a course that would 
lead away from rather than towards the actomplishment of its 
main purpose. 

But it has lived through these stormy years. With what- 
ever of embarrassment, of misunderstanding or of possible error, 
it has steadfastly pursued the main purpose of its existence. 
And it has lived to see that purpose far on the way to fulfilment. 
At every successive crisis in the affairs of the denomination, its 
interpretation of the situation has been verified by the outcome. 
And to-day more than at any time in the past there is growing 
evidence that the denomination is coming to understand and 
appreciate the Baptist as an agent of unification and as an ine 
terpreter of the Baptist movement. 

We take increased encouragement from the spirit, proceed- 
ings and outcome of the last annual meeting of the Northern 
Convention at Washington. So far as visible signs reveal the 
existing conditions, the Baptists of the North have never been 
nearer to a common understanding and to a true spiritual fellow- 
ship than they are now. The Baptist, learning from experience 
but with unchanged purpose, takes up anew the task for which 
it came into existence, with good-will to all who love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity and with the hope that together our people are 
nearing the goal of “Victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’— 
The Baptist. 


* * 


A TWO-WORD TELEGRAM 


In the diary of Col. E. M. House, one time intimate friend 
and political adviser of President Wilson, now being published in 
some of the newspapers of the country, reference is made to the 
attempted assassination of Colonel Roosevelt in the campaign of 
1918, and the fear that was aroused in House’s mind that a 
similar attempt might be made upon Mr. Wilson. So he sent for 
his old friend, the ranger, McDonald of Texas, to be the protector 
and companion of the Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 

His telegram from New York read: “Come immediately. 
Important. Bring good artillery. E.M. House.” 

The ranger’s reply from Quanah, Texas, the following day, 
had but two words in it: “Coming. McDonald.” 

The incident of Mr. Wilson’s being given a bodyguard is, 
in itself, of but passing interest, but the response of Ranger 
McDonald to the call of his friend is something too fine and 
splendid to leave unnoticed and unappreciated. 

The spirit of McDonald, which challenges our admiration, 
is shown not only by his two-word telegram, but by his further 
actions, as told by Colonel House in a letter to a friend, in which 
he says: 

“T got the governor to let me send for Bill McDonald after 
the T. R. assault. . . . I merely wired Bill to come at once. .. . 
He thought I was in trouble, so he borrowed a shirt from one of 
his friends, boarded the train without money (which he bor- 
rowed on the way) and landed here in a little over two days after 
leaving Quanah.”’ 

It is worth reading columns of stuff, that simply tells facts 
you already know, to get to a story like that, of a man who, 
when he hears the call of a friend, asks no questions, demands no 
money, pleads for not even an hour of time, lets no personal in- 
terests delay his departure, but sets out at once and rushes to 
the side of him who calls. 

Of course we are thinking now of something else than this 
story, of Another who calls, sometimes in great emergencies, but 
at all times to great and important duties, upon which depend 
the destinies and fortunes of men. 

When he calls there should be no delay, but immediately 
should be flashed back to where he stands in the place of duty 
or danger, the two-word message: 

“Coming. (Your name here.)’’—Evangelical Messenger. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
History and Social Intelligence 
By Harry Elmer Barnes. The Alfred A. 

Knopf Company. $5.00. 

What good is history? That’s a fair 
question. I suspect, however, that it is a 
question which our more or less remote 
ancestors never bothered to ask. For 
them history was a form of amusement. 
It still is, not only for a host of readers but 
also for a multitude of historians, who get 
a lot of pleasure out of discovering the 
most trivial details of the most distant 
pericds. I have no objection to that atti- 
tude, either on the part of readers or on 
the part of scholars, but I should like to 
believe that history has some value for 
the present day other than as high class 
recreation. Most people feel as I do, and 
even those historians who look on history 
as an entertaining crossword puzzle usual- 
ly find it necessary to justify their efforts 
by pointing out their utility. The line 
which their apologetics commonly take is 
that history is serviceable because in the 
past we can discover specific analogies 
with present conditions. 

This idea has figured prominently for 
many decades, but Professor Barnes in 
“History and Social Intelligence” brushes 
it aside, saying, “Perhaps the greatest 
lesson of history is that it has no such les- 
sons for our generation.”” But does Barnes 
regard history only as a source of enjoy- 
ment? By no means; he is too thorough- 
going a utilitarian for that. He says that 
history can help us by showing us the 
origins of modern institutions. The im- 
portance of this function he emphasizes 
strongly. He dces not, however, devote 
much space to it, for in this book he is 
occupied with another utilization of his- 
tory. History, he tells us, can render 
mankind a great service by “gradually 
weakening that solemn and unreasoning 
reverence towards the cultures and in- 
stitutions of the past which is the chief 
eause of that distressing contemporary 
lack of competence and insight everywhere 
in evidence in man’s seeming inability to 
cope with the issues which confront him.” 

Mr. Barnes takes pretty seriously Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s dictum that civilization is 
at present a race between education and 
catastrophe. Education for Mr. Barnes 
means primarily education in the social 
sciences—the only hope for human salva- 
tion. The chief force which militates 
against the utilizing of the social sciences 
is tradition, the unthinking reverence for 
the past. History can liberate us from 
this oppression, can open the way for a 
scientific approach to the enormously 
complicated problems of our civilization. 

But history of the old school can do 
nothing of the sort. In the first place, the 
old history is too occupied with military 
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campaigns and political movements to 
pay any attention to social and economic 
forces. In the second place, it is too ob- 
viously influenced by nationalistic and, 
sometimes, by racial biases. With the 
nature and results of these biases Mr. 
Barnes deals in his opening chapters, aided 
by a sheaf of his book reviews. He also 
seeks to set forth the characteristics of 
the new history which is to liberate the 
world. 

Of the new history Barnes can speak 
with authority, not only as one of its lead- 
ing exponents but also as one of its best 
practitioners. To a sample, then, of his- 
tory as it should be written he treats us 
in the second part of his book. Over the 
heads of all liberal-minded Americans the 
conservative hundred percenters brandish 
a terrible weapon, the example of the 
Fathers. The conduct and the ideals of 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and the 
rest are, we are led to believe, the model 
of all right thinking citizens. 

In order to show how the new history 
can demolish these unfortunate “creation 
myths,” as he calls them, Mr. Barnes sets 
before us some of the documentary evi- 
dence regarding the leaders of revolution- 
ary times. Most of them, instead of being 
Bryan fundamentalists, were Unitarians 
or Deists. Practically all of them, instead 
of setting a precedent for Wayne B. Wheel- 
er, indulged freely, if with moderation, in 
alcoholic beverages. Some of them con- 
ducted their sexual lives in a manner 
utterly shocking to Mr. Comstock. All, 
but more especially Jefferson, expressed 
radical and revolutionary views much more 
startling than thcse voiced by our im- 
prisoned reds. In short, the Fathers, far 
from resembling the hundred percenters, 
provide excellent models for those whom the 
ultra-patriotic right-thinkers — persecute. 
By revealing such facts, Mr. Barnes avers, 
the new history can liberate us from the 
stultifying influence of mythology. 

To complete his case Mr. Barnes pre- 
sents an analysis of modern democracy. 
An excellent historical chapter traces the 
rise of democracy, while another section 
dwells on the deficiencies of our present 
system of government. This leads Mr. 
Barnes to discuss Coolidge and Wilson as 
two of the conspicuous figures in recent 
American politics. Mr. Coolidge he dis- 
misses, after reprinting the comments of 
various critics, as an unintelligent nonen- 
tity. Much more significant, he holds, 
than anything Coolidge has done is the 
myth which has been created about him. 
The origins and influence of that myth 
Barnes regards as an important subject 
for the student of government. 

Wilson he examines more seriously, 
commending the achievements of his first 
administration. He argues very point- 
edly, however, that Wilson was not a 
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scholar of the first, or even’ the second or 
third, rank. In general he holds that Wil- 
son was always an idealist, in whose mind 
“the phrase always vanquished the 
reality.’”’ Thus he was led into war, thus 
he was bamboozled at Versailles, thus he 
was Gefeated at home. 

Coolidge, in Mr. Barnes’ estimation, 
represents one of the basic dangers of 
democracy, the danger that the people 
may accept a man of no ability because 
of newspaper publicity and because his 
very mediocrity is for them a reeommend- 
ation. Wilson, on the other hand, was a 
man of some power but he was led astray 
by words. “He will ultimately be seen,” 
Barnes thinks, “to have been a scrt of 
borderland figure between the a priori, 
metaphysical, and rhetorical statesmanship 
of the past and either the scientifically 
guided social control or the chaos and 
disintegration of society which is to come.” 

Wilson brings Mr. Barnes back, then, 
to the idea of the race between education 
and catastrophe, and he devotes his last 
chapter to a consideration of what the 
social sciences can do. He makes no 
exaggerated estimate of their potentiali- 
ties, but he is fully convinced that we have 
nothing better on which to rely. And he 
is very sure that if we do not take them 
into consideration we shall find ourselves 
rapidly swept into what Glenn Frank 
calls the new Dark Ages. It is this note 
of danger, coupled with a strong convic- 
tion as to the way out, that gives “History 
and Social Intelligence,” in some respects 
a flippant book, a tone of deep seriousness, 
and that brings to it, despite the fact 
that it is merely a collection of articles 
and reviews, a unity of tone and theme. 
A good deal of the book is unpleasant, and 
some of it, I have no doubt, is only half 
true, but I lay it down with the convicticn 
that Mr. Barnes is a prophet, however 
much he might dislike the title. I fear, 
however, that his is a voice erying in the 


wilderness. 
* * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 


Porto Rico 


History and Conditions. By Knowlton 
Mixer. The Macmillan Company. $4. 
There will probably be many more 

books written about this nearest of our 

island dependencies, but it will be long 
before there is a better one. Mr. Mixer 
writes with the competency of the trained 
observer and the care of a painstaking 
fact-seeker. Here is an excellent book for 
the fireside traveler. With intelligence 
and imagination he can span the fifteen 
hundred miles and escape many discom- 
forts and vexations without leaving his 
easy chair. To the more energetic voyager, 
who proposes to see with his own eyes, it 
is an excellent preliminary study, and the 
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business man who is attracted by its 
opportunities may escape some of the 
losses of his predecessors by familiarizing 
himself with Mr. Mixer’s study of its 
resources and industrial development. 

It will be especially valuable to the 
thoughtful student of our own political 
and economic development. It is for those 
who believe and for those who disbelieve 
in a policy of colonial expansion or eco- 
nomic . penetration. 

Twenty-five years ago the Porto Ricans 
welcomed General Miles with open arms. 
There was neither the proud aloofness of 
the Cubans nor the open hostility of the 
Filipinos. Almost immediately after the 
Spanish American War, Americans came 
into control of its political, educational 
and economic life. What have we to 
show for it? First of all, great physical 
changes; roads and bridges where there 
were only muddy trails and dangerous 
fords, school buildings multiplied a thou- 
sand fold, the creaking bull mill and open 
copper boiler replaced by the central, 
the ox team supplanted by the automobile. 
Trade has expanded with constant and 
increasing rapidity. In 1901 the exports 
were eight millions, in 1920 247 millions. 
In twenty years the sugar production rose 


from four to over one hundred millions. | 


_ The death rate has fallen from 41 per 
thousand to 18 per thousand, illiteracy 
from 85 to 50 per cent. If this were all 
the story we might accept the statement 
of a former Governor that this constituted 
“one of the proudest chapters in the na- 
tion’s history.” 

But Mr. Mixer points out that there is 
another and a darker side. Prosperity 
has been for the chosen few, largely Amer- 
ican, rather than for the native masses. 
“The product of all the island’s history, 
the Jibaro . . . participated in its slow 
regeneration until it once more blossomed 
and supported him. ... Now, at the 
last, that the land under proper cultiva- 
tion is again producing in abundance, he 
finds himself a wanderer and an out- 
cast, with often literally no place to lay 
his head.’’ With a population ten times 
as great per acre as in the United States, 
the rural population has been dispossessed 
of its slender hold upon the land. The 
number of small fincas or farms decreased 
one-half between 1910 and 1920, and the 
independent farmer has become a landless 
laborer. Is it strange in view of this 
showing that the intelligent Filipino 
dreads the coming of the American rubber 
barons? 


H. M. 
* * 4 
The Dreadful Decade 
Strange Story of the Seventies. By Don 
C. Seitz. Bobbs Merrill. $3.50. 


Those who are depressed by the obvious 
moral and spiritual sag that has followed 
the World War will find some comfort 
and reassurance in this photographic 
account of the similar consequences of 


the Civil War. Mr. Seitz writes as a 
journalist, not a moralist. Not his to 
praise or decry, but to portray, and his 
achievement is worthy of his long and 
brilliant past. 

Through the open doors of these 
pages, Jim Fisk and Jay Gould and the 
elder Vanderbilt and Daniel Drew and 
Boss Tweed and the Claflin sisters walk 
forth, naked and unashamed. Tragic 
events like the Custer massacre and 
Black Friday become contemporaneous, 
while dead worthies are revealed as 


other and less worthy than the inheritors 
of their plunder would have us believe. 
To the middle aged this volume rehearses 
in entertaining fashion the tales that fell 
on childish ears, but its real message is to 
the younger folks disillusioned by the 
decade since they were called to a new 
crusade. It will help them to understand 
that the supreme indictment against war 
is not its destruction of property or even 
life, but of those moral values by which 


men and nations live. 
H. M. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSTER PUBLICITY 
Susan M. Andrews 


Does your Guild use posters? If not, 
your officers should decide at once to 
include the making and displaying of 
them among the duties of your publicity 
committee for the coming year. For, 
wherever it is rightly used, the poster is 
always an effective means of calling atten- 
tion to Guild events. 

First, have the one whom your Guild 
appoints to do this, buy a half dozen 
sheets of show card (22 x 28) in attractive 
colors, a bottle of India ink, and a speed 
ball pen No. 5. Then if she is to have 
an assistant, these two might well de- 
vote some evening the last of this month 
to looking over and tearing from old 
magazines all the full page pictures and 
advertisements which seem appropriate 
for use during the year. The advantage 
of assembling material thus early will be 
seen later on when school or office duties 
will prevent a trip to town for cardboard, 
or a long search for just the right picture. 
To this equipment might well be added 
Jeanette Perkins’ exceedingly helpful lit- 
tle book, ““The Amateur Poster Maker.’ 
This contains many suggestions for letter- 
ing and general arrangement. 

Hardly will this material be ready before 
a telephone call from the president will 
bring the request for the first poster, 
Perhaps the opening meeting of the 
year is to take the form of a reunion and 
good time, preceded by a supper. Select 
the picture which will most effectively tell 
this, decide upon the cardboard which will 
“set it off”? to the best advantage, cut the 
sheet in half (making the poster 11 x 14), 
mount the picture, add appropriate letter- 
ing, and there you are! Any picture sug- 
gesting vacation might be used and be- 
neath it 

Summer has meant Separation 
Let Fall mean 
Fellowship and Fun 
Guild Reunion 

To this should be added, of course, in- 
formation regarding the date, the hour, 


and the j lace of meeting. 
Or another: Cut the picture of an at- 


tractive girl (just a head would do) ver- 
tically through the center. Use only one 
half on your poster and add the words, 
Half a girl doesn’t amount to much 
Neither does half a Guild Reunion 
Let’s be there—every member! 


When Hallowe’en comes you may want 
to advertise your party. On a bright 
orange card paste a picture of a bowl of 
English walnuts (a familiar advertise- 
ment) and tell about the ‘crackin’ good 
time” you are planning to have. If the 
giving of food at Thanksgiving is part of 
your social service program announce this 
fact by a poster which, if attractive in 
coloring with a harvest scene or conven- 
tionalized fruit design, will do much to 
arouse interest in your project. 

Perhaps you are planning to emphasize 
membership this fall. A poster will help 
here, too. Cut out the Bon Ami adver- 
tisement in which a young woman is 
looking at the mirror she has just polished. 
Mount, and add some such words as the 
following: 

Look yourself squarely in the face. 
Is there any reason why 
you shouldn’t join the Guild? 


Something more unique would be the 
hanging of a small mirror on the poster 
in place of the usual picture with the 
following words below it: 

Well, well, here’s just the girl we need 
in our Guild! 


The reader, of course, will see her own 
reflection in the mirror. 

For regular Guild meetings there is no 
end to the possibilities in poster making. 
The study this year centers in Moslem 
lands and the Natisnal Geographic, Asia, 
and Travel will give beautiful pictures 
for your use. If these magazines are not 
available you will find that a little in- 
genuity in wording will make almost any — 
picture carry cut the thought which 
you wish your poster to convey. 

Like everything else, the making of 
posters requires time and thought plus 
imagination. But they will bring your 
Guild rich returns, as you will find out 
after you have used them. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Aug. 8-14. Vacation. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Aug. 8-14. Durham, N. H. (School of 
Religious Education.) 
Dr. Huntley: 


Aug. 8-14. Barnard, Vt. Rutland, Vt. 


Headquarters. 
* * 


FOR THAT UNEASY CLASS 


If you are looking for something to give 
that uneasy class to do as supplementary 
work as a substitute for the regular 
lessons when things get too difficult, we 
would like to tell you about a series of 
thirteen lessons for Juniors or younger 
Intermediates, called ‘‘Good-Will Lessons.” 
There is a separate sheet for each lesson 
with an outline picture on one side which 
may be colored if desired. On the re- 
verse side is the story of the picture and 
some questions to be answered. The pic- 
tures include such subjects as ‘“The Christ 
of the Andes,” ‘‘Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,’ ‘‘The Peace Portal.” After 
completing the lessons the owner will 
have a valuable record of the forces that 
have been working for peace. Included 
in the series is a certificate which may be 
signed and sent to the Church Peace 
Union, after the completion of the work, 
and a button will be sent showing mem- 
bership in the Geod-Will Club. 

The price is 15 cents a set. Send us the 
money or stamps and we will order them 
for you. The whole thing is so “dif- 
ferent’”’ from our usual themes in Sunday 
school that it is bound to arouse a real 
interest and give an absorbing occupation 
for restless minds and hands. 

* * 


THE SIGN ON A DOOR 


(In accordance with the desire of many 
readers, we are publishing some of the 
brief talks given by Mr. Carl A. Hempel, 
of Lynn, Mass., in connection with the 
worship periods in his church school. 
This is the second of the series.) 

The work-shop of the big corporation 
was on the second floor. At the foot 
of the stairs leading to the shop was a 
door, and on_ that door was a sign with 
the following inscription: ‘‘Please shut the 
door.” Evidently the sign was not effect- 
ive, for the superintendent had had a 
spring put on the door, right over the sign. 
The courteous request on the sign had not 
been enough to keep the door shut; it 
required the force of the spring as well, to 
bring results. 

The public could not be trusted to carry 
out the courteous request. 

People will be found to be divided into 
two classes. 

Which do you like best? ‘Please get 
home at nine o’clock,” or “If you do 
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MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 
Last Not Least 
August 29 to September 4 


Your most important problems 
helpfully treated by wise and ex- 
perienced instructors. 

Audit courses if desired. Credit 
courses for students willing to work. 


Faculty 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Dean. 
Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis. 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle. 
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Special concession to institute 
members: Board and room $10 
per week, two in a room. 

Purchase tickets to Forked River. 
Ask conductor to stop at Murray 
Grove. Have your mail sent to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River. 
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For reservations, address Miss 
Mary E. Spencer, Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, N. J. 
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not get home at nine o’clock, you can not 
go again?” The first has a courteous 
request and the second, the threat, a 
spring to make you obey. How many 
need the springs? 

A teacher leaves the room. She may 
say, “I am sure that every one will at- 
tend to his work,” or, “If I catch any one 
whispering, he will stay after school.” 
She gets joy out of the first remark and 
only regret from the second. It is no fun 
for a leader to be obliged to threaten sus- 
pension or a session with the parents. 

God gives us many blessings—vigor, 
strength, rosy complexions, pleasant wak- 
ing hours, restful sleep, the happiness of 
good health. 

He says, “Please care for and enjoy 
these blessings.’ But there are those who 
do not heed His request. So there must 
be the warning springs. 

You suffer from lack of sleep, burning 
the candle at both ends, and the result is a 
headache. That headache is a warning. 
You become over-tired and you catch cold. 
Another warning. You abuse your health 
and you break down and are sick. The 
springs have tried to give you warnings 
to the best of their ability. 

God gives us friends. A friend is one 
who knows your faults and still loves you. 
Friendship is something that can not be 
built through a few chance conversations. 
It is a life, to be lived, habitually, persist- 
ently, and its results are cumulative with 
the years. 


Real friends are few, and they say, “We 
desire to be kind in word, action and ceed. 
Will you meet us?” 


One never knows 

How far a word of kindness goes; 
One never sees 

How far a smile of friendship flees. 
Down through the years 

The deed, forgotten, reappears. 


We can not say 

What lips are praising us to-day. 

We can not tell 

Whose prayer asks God to guard us well; 

But kindness lives 

Beyond the memory of him who gives. 
Edgar Guest. 


And do we give? 

There is a spring, even, for the holding 
of friendship. God has provided it in the 
life of Jesus. He stood the test. He was a 
real friend, he never deserted his friends, 
he was charitable, long-suffering and kind. 
If we measure to the ideal of his life, then 
all will be well. The spring as found in 
His life will guide us rightly and we will 
measure to His stature. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rey. Robert Rice, new pastor at Rum- 
ford, Maine, found himself confronted, 
immediately after his graduation from 
Tufts, with the task of superintending 
two interdenominational Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, one in Rumford and one 
in the adjoining town of Mexico. He did 
the work happily and efficiently and will 
repeat it next summer. 


The Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist church of Los Angeles closed 
the season with a fine meeting at which it 
“planned heartily for a real forward march 
in the fall.” Already it conducts a good 
school, with gifted and devoted pastors, 
officers and teachers. 


At Canton, New York, the Week-Day 
School of Religious Education is to be 
continued under the general direction of 
Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston. This enter- 
prise, which is a valuable object lessen for 
the theological students at St. Lawrence, 
received substantial encouragement frem 
the General Sunday School Association. 


* * 


Willie’s school report had just come in. 
It wasn’t very good. 

“T’m losing patience with you, Willie!’ 
exclaimed his father. “How is it that 
Frankie Jones is always at the top of the 
class, while yeu are at the bottom?” 

The boy looked at his father and then 
at his mother. 

“You forget, dad,’ he said, innocently, 
“that Frankie has awfully clever parents.” 
—Pitisburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Through most of the 
year these letters have 
been filled with ac- 
counts of church sup- 
pers, fairs, concerts, 
pageants, every-mem- 
ber canvasses, the de- 
| ° parting of ministers and 

the coming of new 
ones. Now we are in the midst of the 
vacation time. The greater number of 
the churches in Massachusetts are closed 
for their summer recess. This lull in the 
usual whirl of activities permits us to tell 
of one or two things upon which we have 
longed to report through the past several 
months. * * The first is the story of a 
wonderful filing system which one of our 
ministers has developed. 
not all of the busy preachers know about 
it?) The minister who has been at his 
work for ten to twenty years has probably 
established some system of filing clippings 
and articles which has become quite his 
own. This older minister may not find a 
new system so greatly appealing. But to 
the beginner in this great field the system 
and equipment of Mr. Conner will be a 
worth-while revelation. Yes, Rev. Charles 
C. Conner of North Adams is the man, 
and his plan for preserving the useful 
material from current periodicals is unique 
and endlessly expansive. Forty years ago, 
almost, Mr. Conner started his own file, 
which has grown to enormous proportions. 
Withal it is as simple as the arrangement 
of a dictionary, with the added advantage 
which comes from the fact that each ar- 
ticle, verse, and paragraph has been read 
by the filer and has attached to it a bit of 
his own personality. There is a series of 
eabinets made of oak. Built by local 
workmen, they are of a height to look 
attractive along the walls of the minister’s 
study. As Mr. Conner has them, each 
cabinet contains two tiers of five drawers 
each. The drawers are nine inches wide, 
six deep and eighteen long. Such a drawer 
will receive easily a regular number one 
portfolio envelope, which measures five 
and five-eighths by eight and three-quar- 
ters inches. Into. these envelopes the 
clippings ate dropped, while the subjects 


of the articles are written upon the outside. 


The envelopes are then filed alphabeti+ 
cally. On the front of each drawer is a 
pull with a holder for a card giving the 
guiding letters within that drawer. With 
his cabinets already installed and labeled, 
how very easily, for instance, Mr. Conner 
can adda dozen new articles upon Abraham 
Lincoln, occasioned by the recent death’ 
of the son of the great war President. 
The minister will simply pull out the 
drawer marked ‘‘L,’’ pass by the envelopes 
on Labor, Labrador, Lent and Lessing, 
and come to several already filled with 


Why should. 


rich matter on Lincoln. After the Boy- 
hood of Lincoln and before the Religion 
of the martyr he will drop in the envelope 
the story of the ten thousand letters 
which are not to be given to the public 
before 1947. In each drawer not filled, 
Mr. Conner has a small, three-sided wooden 
device for keeping the envelopes erect 
and in place. The system permits of per- 
fect cross-indexing. In each drawer, too, 
there may be added the comments of the 
one making the file, with articles, addresses, 
sermons, of his own. We commend to 
others the results in this line of the genius 
and the experience of one of our studious 
pastors. * * The other matter which has 
been lying in our mind for a year waiting 
for a fair opportunity to be given expres- 
sion, is our thought upon the order of 
service which is used in All Souls Church, 
Worcester. This is the church over which 
Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt has been pastor 
for eleven years. The order of worship 
is the result of his thinking and his ex- 
perience. We commend it for its purposes 
as heartily as we praise Mr. Conner’s filing 
system as a part of the equipment of the 
workshop of a busy preacher. Here is 
Mr. Leavitt’s order as it is printed each 
Sunday in the little church calendar: 
Prelude. Invocation. Responsive read- 
ing. Gloria. Anthem. Prayer. Current 
events in the religious world. Hymn. 
Seripture. Sermon or address. Anthem. 
Offertory. Hymn. Benediction. Post- 
lude. At first glance that arrangement 
appears about the same as in any other 
church, and yet there are four features 
here which are impressive. Near the 
close of the prelude, the minister enters 
from his room. At sight of his coming to 
the pulpit the congregation rises. When 
he reaches the lectern the organ ceases, 
and the minister offers an invocation. We 
get into a considerable number of churches 
and watch the actions of quite a few con- 
gregations, but we have yet to visit any 
church in which the congregation drops 
so readily its talking about next week’s 
supper or the coming fair, or the outing 


of the Lend-a-Hand Club, as in All Souls, 


Worcester: This, we think is due to the 
fact that in its rising to greet the leader 
the various minds are at once united into 
one mind for the vital purpose of the hour. 
Mr. Leavitt has his regular prayer as a 
part of the purely devotional service at 
the. beginning. This first period is one 
of worship, of confession, of preparation. 
The hearers come to know the unity of 
the spirit, and the bond of expectancy. 
A third feature Mr. Leavitt added the 
past year. It is his five or six minute dis- 
eussion of current religious thought and 
discussion. Every pulpit in a free church 
is a place of instruction. The church to 
be strong must be a teaching church. 


And yet how can a minister, with hungry 
hearts and discouraged spirits before him, 
throw away his great opportunity for 
service by offering as a sermon a discus- 
sion of the Scopes trialeor an argument for 
the adoption of the Five Year Program? 
Such subjects should come in somewhere, 
somehow. The people are reading of 
fundamentalism, modernism, the proposed 
union of certain of the denominations. 
What does the minister think of these? 
What is our position as a church upon 
them? Mr. Leavitt’s order makes provision 
for this very thing. The reading from 
the Scriptures comes immediately before 
the sermon. A few verses or a considerable 
section, it matters not, the address grows 
out of the reading. The congregation will 
not, as in some orders, have forgotten what 
the preacher read by the intrusion of a 
solo and a long list of notices, an offering 
or an anthem. And, lastly, whatever 
others may think, Mr. Leavitt has the 
offering made after sermon, Scripture 
reading and prayer. Why not? Is not 
that the logical order? Should the people 
be asked to give wholly as a matter of 
custom and of duty? Is there not an 
advantage, and is it not scriptural, to give 
to the people first as generously as we 
can the offerings of our religion and to 
trust their own relieved and satisfied souls 
to answer with their gifts? Anyway, we 
have been happy at the working of Mr. 
Leavitt’s order of service. We have told 
him so. We are happy in telling the rest 
of you. * * Most of our churches are 
closed, as we have said, but we are glad 
to have so many which remain open 
throughout the summer. There is a 
growth, too, in the tendency to keep the 
churches open. In quite a number of 
places our churches unite with those of 
other denominations. This is the case in 
Lynn, Waltham, Charlestown, Haverhill, 


Worcester and at other pcints. Summer 
services. are being held in Chatham, 
Provincetown, Yarmouthport, Marion, 


Mattapoisett, West Haverhill, Oxford and 
at the Porter Square Church, North Cam- 
bridge. At Porter Square, the pastor, 
Rey. L. R. Paige, is superintending the 
installation during the summer of an en- 
tirely new heating plant. Through July 
and August the preachers are Rev. Howard 
Charles Gale, Dr. Charles E. Clark, Rev. 
U.S. Milburn, Mr. George H. Thorburn, 
and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, who is preaching at Chatham, will 
conduct services on four or five Sundays 
at Yarmouthport. Rev. B. F. McIntire 
is the resident summer pastor at Oxford. 
During July he motored to the old church 
of Clara Barton from his father’s home in 
North Orange. In August he and his 
family are living in the ell of the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace. Repairs in the way of 
setting new glass, painting and mending 
the ceiling have been made recently upon 
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the Oxford property. * * In Arlington 
the church is again, as last year, in the 
hands of workmen who are changing over 
the entire front of the auditorium and 
making the interior into a new place. 
The organ is being removed, a chancel 
with pulpit and lectern is being con- 
structed. The cost of the changes is not 
known exactly, but it will go well beyond 
the figure of $5,000 contemplated at first 
as sufficient to cover the desired improve- 
ments. * * The restored parish house at 
Somerville First is nearing completion. 
Like the repaired church in Arlington, 
the people expect to be able to use the 
renewed building at the close of the sum- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Wm. D. Harrington of Ashley, 
Tll., has accepted a call to the churches of 
Galveston, Salem, Pleasant Valley and 
Middlefork, Indiana. He will move his 
family before school opens in September. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvar W. Polk spent the 
past week at Ferry Beach. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall supplied the pul- 
pit of the historic Duxbury Unitarian 
church Aug. 1. This church was organ- 
ized in 1632. 


Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, assistant 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was at Universalist 
Headquarters July 31 on his way to Ferry 
Beach, Maine. After a brief visit at Ferry 
Beach, and a stop for a few days in. north- 
ern New York, Mr. Reamon will return to 
his duties in Minneapolis. 


Miss Alice Foster of Meriden, Conn., 
was at Headquarters July 31 on her way 
to Ferry Beach. 


Mr. Gilbert Potter of Adams, Mass., 
a student at Crane Thelogical School, 
preached in his home church on July 25. 
The people of Adams have asked him to 
preach again one or two Sundays before 
his return to school in September. 


Rev. Edward A. Lewis, Stamford, Conn., 
will be the preacher at the West Haverhill 
church on Aug. 22, 29, and Sept. 5. Mr. 
Lewis is a member of the Haverhill church. 
In this church he was a devoted worker 
in the Sunday school and the Y. P. C. U. 


Rev. J. A. Judge of Oneonta, N. Y., 
recently addressed the bankers of Otsego 
and Schoharie Counties, on “The Mak- 
ing and Breaking of Law.” 


Miss Linda W. MacDonald, secretary 
to Dr. Harold Marshall, has been spending 
a ten days’ vacation at South Lyme, Conn., 
visiting a Wesllesley College classmate. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., is spending his vacation in Massa- 
chusetts.. He is helping to finance it by 
taking up temporarily the profession of 
piano tuning which he followed with such 
success before entering the ministry. Mr. 


mer’s vacation. * * Mr. George H. Thor- 
burn will begin his pastorate in Amesbury 
with the first of September. Rev. A. J. 
Cardall will open his new work at Methuen 
Sept. 12. South Weymouth and Wey- 
mouth are both negotiating with excellent 
ministers who, it is hoped, will be set at 
work early in the fall. A committee rep- 
resenting the Melrose church expects to 
find during the summer the leader who 
will be recommended for election as pastor 
in the fall. North Weymouth and Quincy 
are pastorless, and it is reported that 
Quincy will take care of its pulpit with 
supplies during the next several months. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Hersey’s temporary address is Pepperell, 
Mass., care of Roy Nutting. He will be 
in Boston Aug. 10 to 15. Mr. Hersey has 
tuned over seven thousand pianos around 
Boston in the years past. 


The correct address of Mrs. Horace E. 
Fox, president of the Chapin Home, 
Jamaica, L. I., is 21 West 84th St., New 
York City, and not 21 West 48th St. 
This is our third attempt to get this ad- 
dress published correctly, and is done 
on our own motion and not at Mrs. Fox’s 
request. Mrs. Fox is now in Europe. 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes, Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., will spend 
the month of August along the north shore 
of Lake Superior. Miss Hughes will 
represent Universalists at the Minnesota 
State Convention of Social Workers to be 
held at the University of Minnesota Sept. 
18 to 24. 


Rev. Charles F. Patterson of Arlington 
went on his vacation Aug. 6. Mr. Patter- 
son will make a brief trip to New York 
and Philadelphia and then join Mrs. 
Patterson in New Hampshire. He will 
return early in September to make ar- 
rangements for the rededication services 
of the Arlington church, which is rapidly 
approaching completion. 


Rev. Clinton Scott of Los Angeles, Cal., 
called at Headquarters July 26. He had 
come from Philadelphia and was on his 
way to his old home in Vermont. 


Rev. and Mrs. Oluf Tandberg are spend- 
ing their vacation at their summer home 
on Capitol Island, Me. 


Rev. Carl A. Polson, for five years pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., has resigned and accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Unitarian church 
at Eugene, Oregon. Eugene is the seat 
of the State University. 


Illinois 


Clinton.—Rey. Almira L. Cheney, pas- 
tor. This church observed Children’s 
Day by giving the beautiful program sent 
out by the Boston office, “Summer’s Best 
of All.” The children won much praise 
for their good work. 


The Woman’s 


League keep busy with their regular meet- 
ings, monthly bakery sales and the serving 
of dinners for lodges and other organiza- 
tions. The Mission Circle took charge of 
the morning service on Woman’s Day 
and acquitted themselves with credit. 
During the membership campaign they 
gained nine new members. A _ notable 
recent event took place July 11 when one 
hundred members of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Peoria were guests of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Chureh of Clinton at 
the morning service. Special music and 
an abundance of flowers graced the oc- 
casion. Rev. R. Homer Gleason, assist- 
ant pastor of the Peoria church, assisted 
in the service. The pastor preached on 
“The Challenge of Universalism.” Din- 
ner was served to guests and members in 
the church dining room, a fine program of 
toasts was given, with W. 8S. Harrold act- 
ing as toastmaster, and the day’s pleasure 
ended with an auto trip of three miles to 
Weldon Springs, east of the city. Both 
Peoria and Clinton hope to repeat the 
experience. The usual summer vacation 
will be taken in August. Two church 
members have been received since Jan- 
uary first. 

Hutsonville—-Rey. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. The church held its second quar- 
terly conference of the year on Sunday, 
July 18. Printed invitations were mailed 
to friends in neighboring towns inviting 
them to attend the preaching services in 
the morning and afternoon, the business 
conference in the afternoon and the basket 
dinner at noon. Several accepted the 
invitation and heard Mr. Chapman speak 
on “Why I Am a Universalist.” At our 
business session we acted on several sug- 
gestions of the pastor. Perhaps the most 
important were—-securing a table to be 
placed in the entrance vestibule where 
literature of the church and good magazines 
will be placed, and making a new complete 
church membership roll to be recorded. 
Mr. Chapman expressed his appreciation 
of the co-operation of the congregation in 
his plans. All were urged to attend the 
Lower Wabash Association at Walton- 
ville, Aug. 19, 20, 21, 22. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, First—The society recently 
adopted resolutions expressing regret at 
the resignation of Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
which takes effect Oct. 1. ‘‘Mr. Haynes,” 
the resolution says, ‘‘has given unstintedly 
of his strength and efforts in behalf of our 
church. . . . Both Mr. and Mrs. Haynes 
have earned for themselves our highest 
esteem.” 

West Haverhill. — The little White 
Church on Broadway is being opened for 
services on five Sundays this summer. 
Rev. N. D. Fletcher preached there on 
July 11 and Rev. Leroy W. Coons on July 
18. There were seventy-two in the con- 
gregation on July 18. Mrs. Eva Brooks 
Flinn, long a member of the choir*in the 
Haverhill church and its soloist, is singing 
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each Sunday at West Haverhill. Miss 
Esther Emerson is serving as organist. 
The preacher on Aug. 22, 29 and Sept. 5 
will be Rev. Edward A. Lewis of Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
Ontario 

Blenheim-Olinda.—Rev. E. M. Minor, 
pastor. Miss Edna Bruner, who has just 
finished her first year as student in our 
theological college in Canton, N. Y., has, 
since her return to Olinda, spoken in both 
of our Ontario churches. At Blenheim 
she preached for the pastor at the evening 
hour on July 11. Two weeks later she 
conducted a special service in the Olinda 
church. On both occasions there was a 
good attendance, and Miss  Bruner’s 
sermons were much appreciated in both 
places. We hope to hear her many times 
in the future. The Blenheim church has 
ordered a supply of the Century Hymnals 
which were much needed. The pastor’s 
vacation is during August. He with his 


‘family will spend a good part of the month ' 


in Illinois at Mrs. Minor’s home. 


Pennsylvania 

Scranton.—Rey. W. H. McGlauflin, 
D. D., pastor. Following his recent jour- 
neyings in Egypt and Palestine Dr. Mc- 
Glauflin has been giving a series of ser- 
mons during July on the general theme, 
“Way Down in Egypt.” The church will 
be closed during August, services being 
resumed the second Sunday in September. 
On a recent Sunday an offering was taken 
for the Five Year Program. More than 
$300 was received and there is more to 
come, 

* * 
MURRAY GROVE 

Another week of wonderful experiences 
at this shrine of our faith. The numbers 
have not been large, but the spirit truly 
has been universal. While the country 
has been sweltering in the heat, and 
especially the cities, we have had just 
warm weather and the beauties of God’s 
eut-of-doors. Thursday night we had a 
moonlight sail on Barnegat Bay, getting 
home at about 10.380. 

On Saturday the Misses Hattie E. and 
Annie L. Miller arrived from Valley Stream, 
L. I., and are busy with the details of 
preparations for the ‘Annual Fair,” 
which will be held Aug. 20 and 21. Num- 
erous gifts have arrived in the mails for 
the fair, and further donations will be 
welcomed. All who are interested in Mur- 
ray Grove should remember the fair in 
some manner. 

The Sunday service was held in the his- 
toric Potter Meeting-house. The sermon 
was by Rey. Geo. Wilson Scudder, of 
Bath, Maine. The Scripture was read 
and the prayer was offered by Rev. 
Francis Britton Bishop, D. D., of Miami, 
Florida, who spent the week at Murray 
Grove with his daughter. Dr. Bishop 
conducted the vesper service in the parlor 
at Murray Grove House. 

All Universalists are invited to visit 


this shrine of our church. If you have 
not yet been to Murray Grove plan to 
come this year. 
George Wilson Scudder, 
Resident Pastor. 
* x 


DEATH OF GEORGE INNESS, JR. 


George Inness Jr., distinguished painter, 
died suddenly shortly before midnight 
Tuesday night, July 21, at his summer 
residence, Chetolah, Cragsmoor, Ulster 
County, N. Y. 

Mr. Inness was seventy-two years old. 
He had been under treatment for heart 
ailments, but shortly before his death he 
was believed to be in excellent health. 
Acute indigestion was given as the cause 
of death. 

He was born in Paris Jan. 5, 1854, and 
was the son of the George Inness who was 
recognized in the latter part of the last 
century as one of the greatest of American 
landscape painters, and whose pictures 
are in the great museums both here and 
in Europe. The younger Inness studied 
under his father in Rome from 1870 to 
1874, and then for a year in Paris. 

His pictures to some extent reflected 
the genius of his father, he filled his land- 
scapes with light and atmosphere. As he 
grew older, however, he broke with his 
father’s traditions and his work acquired 
a somber and mystic quality which was 
peculiarly his own. He painted many pic- 
tures of the hilltops near Cragsmoor, 
and also of scenes in Florida. 

His work met with recognition both 
here and in Europe. For a time he lived 
in Boston and New York, where he had a 
studio with his father. After 1880 he lived 
in Montclair, N. J., but from 1895 to 1899 
he maintained a studio in Paris also. He 
was an annual exhibitor at the Paris Salon, 
and received honorable mention in 1896 
and a gold medal in 1900. He was an 
officer of the Academie des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, and a member of the National 
Academy. 

In May, 1925, attention was drawn to a 
painting of a different type from those 
by which he had become known, when 
Irving T. Bush urged the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce to exhibit a paint- 
ing called “The Only Hope,” by George 
Inness, Jr., all over the country as an edu- 
cational and inspirational message. 

The picture, on a large canvas, repre- 
sented the wreck of a city, with the sun 
shining above it, and inside the sun the 
figure of Christ. The picture was entirely 
allegorical and filled with minute detail. 
Mr. Bush said Inness had painted it as 
the result of a dream. 

There was opposition to sending it out 
under the auspices of the State Chamber 
of Commerce because it might conflict 
with some religious beliefs, and the move- 
ment was dropped by that body. Later, 
however, the picture was sent out under 
other auspices and is said to have been 
viewed by thousands. 


Mr. Inness wrote in 1917 the ‘Art, 
Life and Letters of George Inness,” the 
biography of his father. His own art sig- 
nature was always “Inness Jr.’”’ He mar- 
ried Miss Julia G. Roswell-Smith, and 
is survived by his wife and two children. 

The funeral will be at Cragsmoor on 
Friday, and he will bé buried at Mont- 
clair Saturday, July 31.—New York 
World. 

Mr. Inness has given to the Universalist 
Church in Tarpon Springs, Florida, two 
large triptychs—one based on the 23d 
Psalm and the other on Old Testament 
passages dealing with the promise of the 
rainbow, light and the promise of food. 

The famous painting, “The Only Hope,”’ 
hangs in the chapel of the church, and 
during the winter Mr. Inness was working 
on a large canvas, ‘The Lord is in His 
Holy Temple.” It is understood that 
these canvasses also are to go to the church. 
These paintings have drawn thousands of 
people to the Universalist church in 
Tarpon Springs, and resulted in plans for a 
new church in which Mr. Innegss was deep- 
ly interested. 

Mr. Inness had a deeply religious nature. 
Between him and the Universalist pastor 
at Tarpon Springs, Rev. L. J. Richards, 
a warm friendship had grown up. Mr. 
Richards conducted the funeral services. 

* * 


GREATER BOSTON MINISTERS 
AVAILABLE 


Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., Brookline, 
Regent 9153-R. 

Rev. E. M. Barney, Lynn, Breakers 2094, 

Rev. J. D. Brush, Norwood, Norwood 
0233-R, last two weeks in July, August. 

Rev. C. E. Clark, D. D., West Med- 
ford, Mystic 4589-J. 

Rev. G. W. Colson, West Newton, 
West Newton 2278-J. 

-Rev. C. J. Cowing, Malden, Malden 
3444, August. 

Mr. Hubert Dowson, Tufts College, 
Somerset 1982-W. 

Rey. W. F. Dusseault, East Boston, 
East Boston 2163-J. 

Miss S. L. Freeman, Boston, Head- 
quarters, part of July, part of August. 

Rey. H. C. Gale, Beverly, Beverly 0128- 
Ww. 

Rev. E. T. Hosking, Foxboro, call Mr, 
Herbert Dean, Foxboro. 

Rev. U. S. Milburn, Everett, Everett 
3521. 

Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., Brockton, 
Brockton 4832-J, part of July, part of 
August. 

Rev. L. R. Paige, 
Porter 2137-M. 

Rev. C. F. Patterson, Arlington, Ar- 
lington 3577. 

Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., Wakefield, 
Crystal 0331-J. 

Rev. F. W. Sprague, Jamaica Plain, 
Jamaica 1950. 

Mr. G. H. Thorburn, Jr., Marblehead, 
Marblehead 275-Y. 


No. Cambridge, 
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Rey. John Vannevar, D. D., Swamp- 
scott, Breakers 6111-M. 

Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Breakers 
2843-R. 


* * 


DEDICATING THE FIREPLACE 
S. Laurine Freeman 


To-night the Ferry Beach family dedi- 
cated the fireplace in the beautiful new 
living room of the Quillen. 

The fireplace, of tapestry brick, is a 
gem. Upon the mantel were wild roses 
and ferns, and white candles in silver 
candlesticks. 

While the family, numbering about 
eighty-five persons from two to eighty-odd 
years of age, were at supper, the fire was 
laid, and at the close of the meal all 
gathered for the dedication. At one side 
of the fireplace sat Mrs. Shinn, at the other 
Mr. Thompson. On the floor before the 
fire sat the little people and behind them 
gathered the rest of the big household, 
filling the lovely room to overflowing. 

The service began with the hymn 
“Sovereign and Transforming Grace.” 
Frederick Folsom read a brief scripture 
lesson and then Mr. Wilson, president of 
the Association, conducted the dedica- 
tion ceremony, calling upon Mrs. Shinn 
to light the fire. As the flames mounted, 
a group of Camp-fire girls sang ‘Burn, 
fire, burn.’ The dedicatory sentences 
were as follows, led by Mr. Wilson, leader 
and pecple alternating in repeating the 
sentences: 

Leader: To the glory of God and the 
service of men 

People: We dedicate this fire. 

To the memory of all who have loved 
and labored in this place 

We dedicate this fire. 

To happy fellowship with friends and 
kindred 

We dedicate this fire. 

To the joy of little children 

We dedicate this fire. 

To rest and comfort for those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day 

We dedicate this fire. 

To the young men and maidens who 
shall build the homes of to-morrow 

We dedicate this fire. 

To the ideal of the human race gathered 
as one family in the Father’s house 

We dedicate this fire. 

To all who shall go forth to make that 
ideal a reality 

We dedicate this fire. 

Leader: And may our God who is a 
Consuming Fire and the Light and Life 
of men warm our hearts to a compelling 
love for all the brethren. May He con- 
sume all our selfishness and indifference. 
May He temper our wills until they be- 
come instruments fit for His use. 

Now unto the King, eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honor and 
glory forever and ever. Amen. 

Another song by the girls, the bene- 
diction, and the simple ceremony was 
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ended. ‘The Quillen” and “Bethel” 


seemed synonymous terms. 
July 27, 1926. 


Notices 
HOUSEKEEPER WANTED 


There is a desirable opening in Connecticut for 
a housekeeper, beginning about September first. 
Address, Housekeeper, Care Christian Leader, 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

xe 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 101st session of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will meet in the Universalist 
church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 6 and 7, 1926, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
ee 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 79th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and auxiliary bodies, will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 24- 
26, for the receiving of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
Kink 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of North 
Carolina will hold its twenty-first annual session at 
Outlaw’s Bridge Sept. 2-5. We hope many of our 
Northern brethren will meet with us. Will those 
expecting to be with us kindly notify Rev. John T. 
Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, N. C. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21 


Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

I have been called to and accepted the chair- 
manship of our Fair, and am strong in the faith 
you will give me your loyal and generous support. 

Our Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be over emphasized. 

Who will be the first to respond? Send dona- 
tions of money, useful and fancy articles before 
July 16 to the Chairman of the Fair, Miss Hattie 
E. Miller, West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, 
Long Island. After July 15, to Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

aa 
MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Session—July 17 to Sept. 6 


Resident pastor, Rey. George Wilson Scudder. 

Reservations in charge of Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
Forked River P. O., N. J. 

Preachers for Sunday a. m. services are as follows: 

Aug. 8. Rev. Lucius H. Garner. 

Aug. 15. Rev. E. H. Lalone. 

Aug. 22. Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 29. Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 

Sept. 5. Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 

Services will be held on Wednesday of each week at 
the Waretown church. 

Women’s Missionary Week Aug. 1-7. Institute 
faculty: Miss Alice Cunningham—‘‘Methods and 
Young Womne’s Part in Missionary Work for the 
Books on Moslem Womanhood.” Rev. Milo G. Fol- 
som—‘‘Home Book on General Missionary Work.” 
Rev. Roger F. Etz—‘‘Plans and Progress in Japan.” 

Saturday night, Aug. 7. Masquerade Party. 

Aug. 12,10 a.m. Annual Meeting. 

Aug. 13,10a.m. Annual Meeting Cemetery Asso- 


ciation. 
Saturday evening, Aug. 14. Birthday Party. 
Aug. 20-21. Fair. 


Denominational Week, Aug. 22-28. Monday, 10 
a.m. Address, James C. Krayer, Philadelphia. Pa, 
Tuesday, 10 a.m. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D.D. Wednesday, 10 a. m. Address, Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, Stafford, Conn. Thursday, 10a.m. Address, 
Cornelius Parker, Boston. 

Sunday School Institute Week, Aug. 29-Sept, 4. 
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Institute faculty: Rev. John Ratcliff, teaching Ad- 
ministration. Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Missions and 
Advanced Bible. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Junior 
Work and talks on ‘Religion in the Home.” Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Elementary Bible and Interme- 
diate Work. 

Monday, Sept. 6. Y. P. C. U. Institute. 
Hal T. Kearns, dean of faculty. 

ws 


Rev. 


MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1926 
August 15 


Canton Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. J. Elmer 
Frazee. From Canton, follow road across Andros- 
coggin River bridge, just north of village, and turn 
left at fork a short distance beyond bridge. Picnic 
lunch at one o’clock. 

Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 
Church is at Hope Corner. 


August 22 


Greene, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. 
Church is on State Highway 100, near cemetery. 
Pienic lunch at one o’clock. 

Rumford Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is on State Highway 15. Picnic 
lunch at one o’clock. 

August 29 

East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is just north of center of village, 
on State Highway 15. 

Greenville, 2 p. m. Speaker to be announced. 
Chapel is on road between Greenville and Greenville 
Junction, near center of former village. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock. 

West Sumner, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. Chester 
Gore Miller.. Take road leading east from Trap 
Corner, on Portland-Bethel State Highway 26, to 
West Sumner village. 


The Book of Books 


The Bible 


We have it in 90 languages 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


WANTED 


The Southern Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, 
Ala., is much in need of a woman to have charge of 


our girls. A woman who has had successful experi- 


ence in teaching and who likes the care of dormitories 


and girls could be most useful. Salary $100 a month 


and board. Address, 


LYMAN WARD 


Smith’s Basin New York 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organizatier, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
Lhe city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accomme- 
dations for wemen unattended who may wieh te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sueh 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supes: 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St.) 
Boston. 

For the Board of Managere, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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Educational’ 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


-BADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
-paper. To fold in envelope. 
a@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 
College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 


For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolin 


icker 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 


Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Musie 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts Cellege, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo’ 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional} 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious ané 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for pra¢- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodfous 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
fer the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England towr. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Dll. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern Schoel of Commerce | 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- | 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, | 
Business Administration. | 
Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


PaCRe Ls 


There was a landlubker with the ship- 


wrecked crew that had keen adriit for 
two days, with hope at low ebb. 

“What's that?” exclaimed the lands- 
man, pointing into the distance. ‘‘That’s 
land, isn’t it? 

“T see nothing but the horizon,’”’ re- 
plied the first mate. 

“Well, hang it, that’s better than noth- 
icg. Let’s pull for it.”—Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 


Little Hans came home with two black 
eyes and a battered face. 

“Fighting again,’ said his mother. 
“Didn’t I tell you that when you were 
a gry you should count to a hundred be- 
fcre you do anything?” 

“Yes, mother, but the other boy’s 
mother had told him to only count up to 
fifty.”’—Der Gots (Vienna). 

* * 

“Sir, your daughter has promised to 
become my wife.” 

“Well, don’t come near me for sym- 
pathy. I knew something like that would 
happen to you hanging around the house 
five nights a week.” —Brown Jug. 

* * 

Manager of Side Show: ‘‘You want to 
speak to the Hindu mystic, miss?” 

Fair Visitor: “Yes. Tell her it’s her 
sister Bridget.’”’—Eaxchange. 

* * 

I can still feel them as they took my 
head in their rough hands and cut it off.— 
From Mrs. McPherson’s abduction nar- 
rative ina Los Angeles paper. 

* * 

“Who was that gentleman I seen you 
with last night?” 

“That was no gentleman, that was my 
witfe.”’—The New Yorker. 

* * 

The Boss: ‘Robert, I hope you try to 
save half of what you earn.” 

Office Boy: “I don’t get that much, sir,” 
—Boston Globe. 

* * 

Willis: ‘Has your town a curfew law?” 

Gillis: “Yes. We don’t allow children 
under eighteen on the streets after 4 a.m, 
—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

There was no need to apply artificial 
respiration because Murrin voluntarily 
resumed consciousness.—Detroit Edison 
Synchroscope. 

ie ik 

Husband: “Hm! Funny pudding this!” 

Wife: ‘Yes, dear! That’s as far as I got 
with the recipe when the wireless broke 
down.”’— Eve. 

* * 

The skirt is dcomed, says Booth Tar- 
kington, the violinist—Hditorial in a 
Port Jervis ( N. Y.) paper. 

* * 

The subways are getting so crowded 
that even the men can’t all get seats.— 
New York American, 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to eavh 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 

The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part 
II, 75 ets.; Part III, 75 cts.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. A set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year 


A three-years course 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Stories of Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesus told. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 


Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 

PART I. The Gespel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 

PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 

work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. 
The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. 
issued two parts to each year. 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 
course issued two parts to each year. 


Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 
A four-years course 


A three-years 


FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 


Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


